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IN THE FOREST. 


Though I have borne the brunt of ’bat- 
tled spears 

Unflinching, ’neath these boughs that 
writhe and twist, 

My heart is as a wren’s heart when she 
hears 

The litch-ow! calling through the even- 
ing mist, : 

And falters frail—a thing of fluttering 
fears— 

Before some shadow-plumed antagonist. 


Quaking, I ride; yet know not what I 
dread. 

Naught stirs the boding silence save 
the sound 

Of beechmast crackling ‘neath my 
horse’s tread, 


Or some last leaf that rustles to the 
ground; 

And long it seemeth since the sun, 
blood-red, 

In sea on sea of night-black boughs was 
drowned; 


Though dark hath not yet fallen; wav- 
ering gloom 

Sweeps through the brake, and brims 
each hollow dank; 

Empty of light, the stirless pine trees 
loom 

Against the glistening sky; and gray 
and lank 

The shadows rise, as ghosts from out 
the tomb, 

And, closing, follow at my horse’s 
flank. . 


But them I fear aot; nor the beasts that 
lurk 

Beneath the cavernous’. branches, 
crouching low, 

Whose famished eyes burn on me 
through the mirk; 

Spellbound, they spring not; ’neath the 
cleaver’s blow, 

Their desperate fangs would snatch the 
blinded stirk, 

Yet quail before the doom to which I 
go— 


The unknown, death-plumed horror 
that, at last, 

From its old ambush in the heart of 
night, 


Leagued with long-thwarted perils of 
the past, 

Shall swoop upon me with unswerving 
flight. 

Drink, while ye may, the light that 
fades so fast, 

O eyes that shall not see the morning 


light! 


The Academy. 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


ROSES. 


Gloire de Dijon and Maréchal Niel, 
Crimson Damask and Maiden’s Blush: 
All queens of beauty whose petals feel 
Like silk or velvet or softest plush; 
And yet I would give them all, heart 
knows, 
For that hive of fragrance—a red moss- 
rose. 


My hands are filled with these regal 
blooms, 
And their scent is sweet; but my 
thoughts go far: 
To a little garden of rich perfumes, 
To a summer tryst ’neath the evening 
star. 
For there in the dusk, from a certain 
tree, 
Love offered a red moss-rose to me. 


The spirit of gladness had touched that 


hour, 
And a thrush still sang by his quiet 
nest; 
The month was June and the earth in 
flower; 
Pale fire gleamed under the opaline 
west; 
But a moonbeam: silvered the waning 
light 
As we kissed in the shadow and said 
good-night. 


Crimson Damask and Maréchal Niel, 
tloire de Dijon and Maiden’s Blush: 
All-odorous blooms; but the scents that 
steal 
From a little garden—— Hush! mem- 
ory, hush! 
Only my heart and the honey-bee knows 
What sweets may lie in a red moss- 
rose. 
E. Matheson. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Perhaps no strip of land in any country 
has for so long or so continuously fas- 
cinated the imagination of the world as 
that beautiful, but fateful, stretch of 
tropical jungle lying between two 
Oceans, and known to us in modern 
times as the Isthmus of Panama. 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
and the idea of a commercial route, 
which should connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, goes back as far as 
we can trace it to the early days of the 
sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
set to work to find a more convenient 
trade route to Calicut and the Moluc- 
cas than the one hitherto in use round 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1501 Christopher Columbus, 
amongst others, attempted to find this 
route, and the story of his unsuccess- 
ful expedition forms one of the most 
pathetic pages in his history. It was 
his fourth and last voyage; and al- 
though as yet he showed no lack of 
mental activity he was getting old, and 
his reason had partly lost its balance, 
owing to the hardships endured on 
former voyages. Hence it was that he 
based his chief hope of discovering such 
a route upon a supposed vision in which 
the Deity bade him seek it to the 
South. He depended also on physical 
phenomena, but phenomena, unfortu- 
nately, which he only partly under- 
stood. On a previous journey he had 
noted the strong currents which set 
westward through the Caribbean Sea, 
and it seemed to him clear that such 
currents must find an outlet in that 
direction. He imagined, therefore, that 
if such a passage existed it would lead 
him to the sea that washed the Golden 
Ghersgnesus. So on leaving Cuba, 
which he believed to be another main, 
a belief in which he died, he sailed 
West, and eventually reached the coast 


of Honduras. Here, alas, the current 
upon which he had built his theory, 
and which was the Gulf Stream as we 
know it, deflected to the North. His 
vision, on the other hand, had told him 
to go South; and South he went, con- 
vinced that in that direction must be 
found the channel which he sought. 
Rounding Cape Honduras, for months 
he struggled against the fierce current 
in which he found himself. He wore 
out his ships and crawled with bewil- 
dered expectation along the Mosquito 
coast, Costa Rica, and Veragua. Wher- 
ever he landed he encountered the same 
startled natives, to be soothed by the 
same Spanish trinkets; and still he per- 
severed, undaunted and unafraid, until 
one day at last he reached a harbor so 
beautiful and so spacious that he gave 
to it the poetic name of Puerto Bello, 
by which it is still known. Here, had 
he but guessed it, was the passage that 
he sought, only it was a land passage, 
not a waterway, as modern science has 
since designed to make it, for this was 
the approach to the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama, which, had he left his ships 
and crossed it, would have revealed to 
his astonished gaze on its further shore 
that great Western Ocean of which he 
was in search. Alas! he never reached 
it, and, worn out with fatigue and dis- 
appointment, his crews rebellious and 
his ships badly damaged after endless 
weeks of hopeless search, the great dis- 
coverer turned his face at last towards 
home. 

This was but the first of many dis- 
appointments connected with this ill- 
fated Isthmus. 

In 1513 Balboa and his companions 
made their way over mountain, and 
through jungle, swamp, and forest, 
from Atlantic to Pacific; and a hundred 
and fifty years later, ‘across the same 
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track, Panama was reached and sacked 
by Sir John Morgan, that prince of 
buccaneers. The Spaniards, too, estab- 
lished a trail, a cobbled mule-track, 
which for two centuries was followed 
from Porto Bello east of Colon, to 
Santes on the Upper Chagres, and 
thence to Panama. The first petition 
for leave to make an _ interoceanic 
“waterway,” however, was presented in 
1520 to King Charles V. of Spain by 
Sefor Don Angel Savedro, the general 
direction of the Canal he contemplated 
being from a point north of the Gulf 
of Darien, to the Pacific, following a 
south-westerly direction. 

That need existed for such a Canal 
may be considered sufficiently demon- 
strated by these successive efforts to 
establish direct communication _ be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. The 
maritime trade of the world has always 
desired the creation of a navigable 
zone, Which would enable it to belt the 
globe, without the necessity of round- 
ing Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope. But the establishment of such 
a waterway was beyond the skill of the 
Middle Ages, and, having discovered 
the necessity of a Canal, they left to 
modern science the task of building it. 

The French were the first really to 
make the attempt. 

In 1844 a French Company obtained 
a concession from the Columbian Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a trans- 
Isthmian railway and Canal. The 
former was opened to traffic in 
1855, but the latter was never even 
commenced. 

The question of a Canal came up 
again in 1871 before a Geographical 
Congress which assembled at Antwerp, 
but no decision was arrived at. 

In 1875 another Geographical Con- 
gress assembled in Paris, and a French 
explorer called Lachaume submitted a 
scheme for a lock-Canal, which was 
violently opposed by Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a determined partisan of the sea- 
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level type. This Congress expressed a 
hope that a trans-oceanic Canal might 
be built, without, however, pronounc- 
ing an opinion as to the type to be 
selected. 

In the following year, the “Société de 
Géographie Commerciale de Paris’ ap- 
pointed a Committee for the study of 
the whole Canal question, and of this 
Committee Lesseps was made chair- 
man. A party of explorers was sent 
to the Isthmus under two young naval 
lieutenants, Réclus and Wyse, who on 
their return submitted an elaborate 
scheme for the proposed Canal, with a 
plan of the route it should follow. 

In 1878 another concession for the 
building of a Canal was obtained by 
a French Company from the Colum- 
bian Government; and Lesseps, whose 
name had already been rendered fa- 
mous by the successful building of the 
Suez Canal, was invited to place him- 
self at the head of this gigantic 
enterprise. 

Had he been wise he would have re- 
fused, both on the score of his seventy- 
nine years, and in view of the almost 
insuperable difficulties of a task to be 
earried on so far from home, in a 
aeadly climate, and under conditions 
worse even than those which had pre- 
vailed at Suez. Only the personal 
supervision of a master mind resident 
on the spot could have carried it to a 
successful issue, and this at his time 
of life was out of the question. But 
the offer was too tempting to one of his 
ambitious and sanguine disposition, and 
he tendered his acceptance in the fol- 
lowing graceful little speech: 


Je dois vous avouer que je suis passé 
par bien des perplexités pendant le 
temps qu’a duré ce Congrés; je ne pen- 
sais pas, il y a quinze jours, que je 
serais obligé de me mettre A le téte 
d’une entreprise nouvelle. Mes .meil- 
leurs amis ont voulu m’en dissuader, 
me disant qu’ aprés Suez je devais me 
reposer. Eh bien! si on demande 4 un 
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général qui a gagné une premiére ba- 
taille s’i veut en gagner une seconde, il 
ne peut pas refuser. 


Lesseps’ first care was to summon a 
Congress of international savants, to 
discuss the Canal scheme in all its dif- 
ferent bearings. This Congress he 
subdivided into five Committees, each 
of which undertook to investigate one 
division of the very complex subject 
before it. It has never been denied 
that this Congress comprised the names 
of the world’s leading representatives 
in the science, politics and industry of 
that day; and it may therefore be in- 
teresting to note that the so-called 
“technical” sub-Committee decided by 
a large majority against the system of 
locks, and declared strongly in favor of 
an open Canal on the level, the feasi- 
bility of which seemed to them quite 


clear. Without any pre-arranged un- 


derstanding the four other sub-Comumnit- 
tees came to the same opinion, and ex- 
pressed the same objection to a Canal 


with locks. 

On May 29, 1879, the following reso- 
lution was put to the vote, and adopted 
by 78 out of the total of 98 on the five 
Committees: 


The Congress is of opinion that the 
cutting of an inter-oceanic Canal with 
one level, so desirable in the interests 
of trade and navigation, is possible; 
and that this maritime Canal, in order 
to give the indispensable facilities of 
access and use which a passage of the 
kind must be supposed to give, should 
go from the Gulf of Limon to the Bay 
of Panama. 


The route then selected is, with slight 
yrariations, the one which will probably 
be followed by the United States 
to-day. 

Having decided to build the Canal in 
accordance with the views of the sci- 
entific and expert Commission above 
mentioned, the next consideration was 
that of finance. Lesseps tells us that 
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in his opinion “the best course for the 

-anama, as it had been for the Suez 
Canal, would be to prosecute the work 
by means of public money, and ask for 
nothing from any of the Governments, ° 
leaving the enterprise its purely indus- 
trial character, and avoiding anything 
like dabbling in polities.” 

The successful builder of the Suez 
Canal was hardly likely to remain long 
in need of funds for an undertaking 
which he guaranteed. Immense sums 
of mouey poured into the Company's 
exchequer from England, America and 
France; and soon the world witnessed 
the commencement of an undertaking 
the necessity of which had been first 
recognized more than three centuries 
before. 

To the Isthmus at Lesseps’ call 
flocked all the loose negro labor-popula- 
tion of Jamaica and the Antilles. 
Lured by the high wages offered, they 
left their homes in thousands, and 
swarmed to Panama only to die like 
flies in that pestiferous climate. Some 
work was done—and good work, too, 
as the Americans admit who profit 
by it to-day; for the Company, as we 
have seen, had the advice of the best 
engineering talent in the world, and 
its pecuniary resources were, for a 
time at least, unlimited. But adverse 
influences were at work to undermine 
its success, influences with which its 
aged chairman was powerless to cope. 
Rank extravagance in every depart- 
ment characterized the undertaking. 
It has become the fashion now to heap 
abuse on Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
to call in question the personal honesty 
of a man whose name has been made 
famous by a lifetime of good work. 
Into the controversy of how much he 
knew of the nefarious practices con- 
ducted in his name, there is no need to 
enter here; suffice it to say that*eight 
short years this Company lasted, and 


that when the crash came which de- 


.stroyed so many reputations, thousands 
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were beggared who kad put their all 
in Lesseps’ hands. 

The first Panama Company was dis- 
solved in 1889, as the result of the 
scandals connected with it, and a sec- 
ond one was formed on condition of 
raising a capital of £2,500,000 to pro- 
ceed with the work. The record of 
this second Company was as good as 
that of the first had been the reverse; 
unfortunately, however, public conti- 
dence was lost, and in 1902 want of 
funds compelled it to sell its interests 
outright to the United States. 

It was a bitter mortification to the 
French being thus compelled to re- 
linquish the execution of an enterprise 
which, if successfully carried through, 
must have redounded so greatly to the 
credit of their country; and it has been 
told me that when the United States 
sent their agents in 1904 to take over 
the Canal property on the Isthmus, 
feeling on this question ran so high 
that the French on the spot could 
hardly bring themselves to offer the 
usurpers the ordinary courtesies of life. 

And when all is said and done, the 
fact remains that, in spite of the dis- 
honesty of individuals, the French Ca- 
nal Company did great work on the 
Isthmus. To them belongs the credit 
of having mapped out the best route 
to follow. Several miles of Canal are 
in use to-day which they dug out, and 
already they had made considerable 
progress with the herculean task of 
cutting through the great Culebra Cut. 
We did not find the Americans out 
there ungrateful to their predecessors. 
They are the first to admit how much 
they owe, not only to the manual labor 
which was put by them into the Canal, 
but also to the scientific researches of 
their geographers and engineers, and 
to the fact that a fortune was sacrificed 
by them in experimenting as to the 
most suitable labor to be employed in 
that deadly climate. Until it was defi- 
nitely ascertained that white men can- 
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not work as laborers under the tropical 
conditions prevailing on the Isthmus, 
the French spent large sums annually 
in transporting them thither to dig the 
Canal. Americans are profiting by this 
experience. Now they practically only 
employ them as clerks, police, and 
overseers. 

In fairness to the French, who have 
been accused of culpable negligence as 
regards precautions for preserving the 
health of their employees, it must also 
be conceded that it was not altogether 
owing to their neglect that their death- 
roll was so much higher in proportion 
than that of the Americans to-day, for 
in the last few years immeasurable 
strides have been made in the scientific 
application of the discovery connecting 
mosquitoes with the transmittal of ma- 
laria and yellow fever—a discovery 
which more than anything has contrib- 
uted to the present diminution of mor- 
tality on the Isthmus. 

But to return to the history of the 
Canal. 

On June 28, 1902, the Congress of the 
United States of America passed the 
so-called “Spooner Act,” by which the 
President was authorized to acquire 
for, and on behalf of, the United States, 
at a cost not exceeding $40,000,000 
(£8,000,000), all the property, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, of every name and 
nature, owned by the New Panama 
Canal Company of France, on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, for the purpose of con- 
structing a Canal connecting the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

By the same Act the President was 
authorized to acquire from the Repub- 
lic of Colombia; for and on behalf of 
the United States, perpetual control of 
a strip of land, the territory of the Re- 
public of Colombia, not less than six 
miles in width, extending from the Car- 
ibbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, upon 
certain conditions mentioned in the 
Act. 

The next event of importance in the 

















chronological history of the Isthmus is 
the ratification, on February 26, 1904, 
of the Hay-Varilla Treaty as between 
the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama. 

Upon the bloodless and mysterious 
revolution by which the “Canal Zone” 
passed from Colombian into Panama- 
nian hands I do not propose to dwell; 
suffice it to state, that by the first Arti- 
cle of the above Treaty, the United 
States “guarantees and will maintain 
the independence of the Republic of 
Panama.” 

On May 4, 1904, the tangible property 
of the French Canal Company on ther 
Isthmus was transferred to the United 
States, and possession given. In that 
same month, General Davis, U.S.A., 
Was appointed first Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and the work of the new 
Canal Commission began. 

Our official residence in Washington, 
where the Panama Canal is one of the 
burning questions of the hour, had 
made my husband and myself familiar 
with the foregoing history of the Pan- 
amanian Isthmus. We had also had 
the pleasure of meeting the actual Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, Mr. Magoon; 
the actual Chief-Engineer, Mr. Stevens, 
and the War Secretary, Mr. Taft, un- 
der the direction of whose department 
the Canal is placed. It was, therefore, 
but natural that, finding ourselves on a 
short leave in Jamaica this spring, we 
should cross over to the Isthmus to 
visit it under its present auspices. 

The sea voyage from Kingston to 
Colon we accomplished in a small 


German steamer crowded with “col- 
ored” emigrants to the Isthmus. We 
watched them coming aboard. It 


would have been a comic sight had 
there not been in it an element of pa- 
thos. The gangway leading to the 
ship was strictly guarded by emigra- 
tion officials, to whom each one had 
to show his papers, giving his name 
and home address, and satisfying the 
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.load of yams or cocoa, yet swinging 
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officials that the required sum of £1 5s. 
had been deposited by him with the 
Jamaica authorities as part-mainten- 
ance of those relatives he left behind, 


in the event of his non-return. This 
money he would, of course, recover 
when he came home to claim it. Al 
though this tax upon the emigrant 
would appear at first sight rather 
harsh, it is necessitated by the fact 
that 65 per cent. of the births in Ja- 
maica are illegitimate, and the chief 
difficulty of the Courts in the island at 
this moment is to compel men to sup- 
port their children born out of wedlock. 
If, therefore, all the sturdy laborers 
in Jamaica were allowed to leave the 
island without making any provision 
for the future of their families in the 
event of anything happening to them- 
selves, the Government would in the 
majority of cases have to meet that 
obligation, and to avoid this must in- 
sist upon the slight tax imposed. 

As each of these would-be emigrants 
to the Panamanian Eldorado struggled 
up the narrow gangway, stopped by the 
officials, and having their arms full of 
personal effects and baggage, to say 
nothing of a tin hand-basin or cooking 
pot, which, for convenience’ sake, in 
many cases crowned their woolly 
heads, one could not help smiling at 
the difficulties they got into. Follow- 
ing them closely were in many in- 
stances the ladies of their party, the 
wives or sisters who accompanied 
them. These, of course, carried the 
babies, whose uplifted voices added to 
the general din and confusion. Some of 
these women were outrageously smart; 
for, preferring, I suppose, the risk of 
wear and tear to that of packing for 
their precious finery, the majority had 
donned their “best clothes” and hats. 

A “colored” girl or woman never 
looks so well as on market days, when 
you meet her coming from the hills to 
the city, crowned with a heavy basket- 
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along with that free stride peculiar to 
the women of her race. Her skirts sel- 
dom reach below the knee, and her 
strong sinewy bare legs unashamedly 
appear. Yet thus is she most attrac- 
tive. Then her ebony skin shining 
with toil, her black and white eyes 
rolling in a laughing face, her firm 
white teeth glistening in the sun, are 
but set off by the brilliant tints she 
loves to wear. But take her bright ban- 
dana handkerchief away crown 
her crimpy locks with a rakish hat of 
straw and tulle, clothe her graceful fig- 
ure with an ill-cut fancy blouse, con- 
ceal her shapely feet in down-at-heel 
cheap boots, and you make of that pic- 
turesque negro woman one of the vul- 
garest and most ill-favored of human 
beings. This fact we realized once 
more as we watched these poor peo- 
ple crowding on to the deck of the 
steamer that April afternoon, their fine 
clothes getting, alas, torn, stained and 
crumpled in their struggle to crowd 
past those vigilant officials. Once they 
had crossed the gangway and stepped 
upon the ship’s deck, their friends and 
relatives ashore began handing over to 
them their heavy luggage, which con- 
sisted for the most part of deck chairs 
and cooking utensils. Oddly enough 
amongst their most cherished household 
gods figured quite a number of tlower- 
pots, containing orchids and _ other 
growing mementoes of the home which 
they were leaving. ; 

At about 6 P.M. we weighed anchor 
and steamed slowly from the wharf, 
drawing into the open harbor, where, 


and 


to my surprise, we dropped anchor once 
again. The captain explained to us 
that the exit from Kingston is so tricky 
and dangerous that he would not risk 
it after dark, and therefore contem- 
plated staying was until 
dawn. 

Night fell, lovely tropical night. 
One by one the stars shone forth, and 


where he 
a 


the overpraised Southern Cross blazed 
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in the dusky heavens. By-and-by, 
lulled by the faint echo of a darky’s 
song, I fell asleep, and passed the night 
on deck. 

Two days and three nights that 
crossing lasted, and was anything but 
agreeable. A following wind and a 
heavy swell in no way tended to miti- 
gate the discomfort caused by the 
hourly increasing heat as we held on 
our southerly course. Fortunately for 
us, our captain was a very good fellow, 
and did the best he could for my hus- 
band and myself by making us free of 
the bridge, the coolest place in the ship. 
From there we had ample opportunity 
of looking down upon the sufferings of 
our colored shipmates, who, to the 
number of 274, were crowded under an 
awning in the forepart of the ship, 
with barely room for their deck chairs. 
They were unsavory, poor things, to 
eye and nose! 

When after a stifling third night we 
came on deck at dawn, Colon was in 
sight, and the morning mist rolling 
aside disclosed the low coast-line 
backed by distant hills, deep blue in 
the morning light. The situation of 
Colon could not be worse, the town be- 
ing built on an island, or rather a 
peninsula surrounded by bays which 
are a part of the Caribbean Sea. Its 
average height above mean tide is not 
more than one and a half feet. Be- 
hind it an extensive fresh-water 
swamp, and to this swamp Colon owes 


is 


its evil reputation. 

Along the water’s edge are the differ- 
ent steamship companies’ wharves, be- 
hind them a vista of endless ugiy 
wooden shacks; some of them raised 
on stilts, others sitting in the mud, 
whilst to the right a few palms give a 
tropical touch to one of the dreariest 
prospects I ever looked upon. These 
palms, we later found, fringe the shore 
at Christobal, a residential suburb of 
Colon, where in the French days Les- 
seps built himself a palace, and where 

















stands the statue of Columbus showing 
the path of liberty to the Indian, a gift 
to Panama of the Empress Eugénie. 
Christobal and Colon, although one is in 
the Canal Zone, and the other in the 
Republic of Panama, are really parts of 
the same settlement, and Christobal is 
not five minutes’ walk from the centre 
of Colon. 

As we waited for the health officer to 
come aboard, the passengers gathered 
on deck and improved the hour by 
spinning yarns. I was the only lady 
in the first-class list, so they addressed 
their talk to me, and blood-curdling 
were the tales they told, those of them 
at least who had had previous experi- 
ence of the Isthmus, and knew it in 
those early French days when in a 
working population of only 1900 the 
mortality was 112 per 1000, and the 
cemetery at Monkey Hill received its 
daily quota of victims to disease and 
foul play. “Oh, those were hot times,” 
one man said; “unless a fellow had 
twenty dollars he couldn’t even get 
buried—ten for the box and ten for 
transportation to Monkey Hill; failing 
that he was chucked into the swamp 
back of Colon, and the alligators did 
the rest... And then another took up 
the tale, and told of such experiences 
that one shuddered in the listening. 
“Men’s lives were cheap in those days; 
it was death to sleep outside in the 
pestilential swamps, and very often it 
was death to sleep inside if you hap- 
pened to pitch upon a den of thieves.” 

The health officer's arrival fortunately 
cut short these gruesome yarns. One 
by one we were called upon to show 
our tongues and vaccination marks. 
My husband’s and mine being satis- 
factory, we were passed; but more 
than one of the first-class passengers 
having no marks to show were held 
back and vaccinated. A similar re- 
view was made of the Jamaican labor- 
ers. with similar results. Much cap- 
ital was made at one time of the al-. 
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leged cruelty aftlicted by the American 
authorities upon a certain shipload of 


laborers from Martinique who were 
compulsorily operated upon before be- 
ing allowed to land. Surely this may 
be considered a wise precaution, and 
one which the sanitary authorities 
should be commended for adopting in 
such a hotbed of small-pox. 

As soon as possible we went ashore, 
and found our way to the house of an 
English friend, where we were most 
kindly made welcome by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. In their cosy quarters we passed a 
pleasant interval, refreshing the inner 
man, and chatting with them both 
whilst we waited for the afternoon 
train to Panama, which we were ad- 
vised to make our headquarters. “Not 
that it is more healthy than Colon,” 
laughingly announced Mrs. H.; “we are 
very jealous of the reputation of Colon, 
for although we don’t exactly boast of 
it as a health resort it is far from 
being the death-trap which it has been 
represented.” Then our pretty little 
hostess, who is but a two-year’s bride, 
told us of a woman's life in Colon. 
She keeps house there for her husband, 
unlike the majority of the other resi- 
dents, who go to the hotel to get their 
meals. All her provisions come from 
the excellent Commissariat which the 
United States Government Has estab- 
lished, supplemented by occasional del- 
icacies brought in by the Royal Mail 
and other steamers. All the windows 
and doors were wire-netted to avoid 
the visitation of mosquitoes. On the 
dining-table were flowers and _ silver 
nick-nacks, and through the open door 
leading to the drawing-room I noted 
the pianola, the books and photographs 
that gave the air of home which Eng- 
lish women, I think, above all others, 
impart to their surroundings. Pres- 
ently the baby was brought in, a fine 
little fellow three months old, who, 
born at Colon, had spent the whole of 
his short existence there and was a 
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splendid advertisement for the place. 
His mother told me she was not afraid 
for him, for the doctors in Colon were 
as good as any in America, and at the 
hospitals have all the latest improve- 
ments.in surgery and medicine. 

After lunch we explored the town. 

Colon is not attractive, nor can I[ 
imagine a future for it from a purely 
residential point of view. Its com- 
mercial value is also undetermined, as 
it is still doubtful whether the entrance 
to the Canal will eventually be here, 
where Lesseps established it, or as some 
of the plans now suggest, a mile or 
more in a westerly direction, at the 
mouth of the Mindi River. In the lat- 
ter case there would be no further need 
of a city at Colon, which, as far as 
white men are concerned, would prob- 
ably disappear from the map. It 
seems, therefore, to have been wise on 
the part of the United States Govern- 
ment to postpone the spending of large 
sums of public money on the adorn- 
ment of Colon, contenting themselves 
with sanitary improvements. To this 
end no expense has been spared. The 
task the Health Department had before 
it must have appeared at first sight an 
almost hopeless one. The first and 
greatest problem they had to solve was 
that of draining a city situated on an 
island and hardly raised above sea- 
level, with an extended swamp behind 
it. Of course, the best plan would 
have been to fill in the swamp, but this 
would have entailed enormous cost, in- 
volving as it must the carriage of ma- 
terial by rail from the Culebra Cut or 
from some other portion of the line, 
where extensive excavations were go- 
ing on. It is also doubtful whether 


the already much over-taxed single line 
of railway could have borne at that 
time the additional strain which such a 
work would have imposed upon it. So 
the authorities did the next best thing 
they could, and after denuding a large 
area round the city (a most dangerous 
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breeding-ground for mosquitoes) of the 
rank vegetation growing there, they 
set to work to clear lagoons, to clean 
premises, and to construct roadways, 
drainage-troughs, culverts and bridges. 
The well-known liking of natives in 
the tropics to live huddled together has 
prevailed at Colon as elsewhere, and 
has resulted, as the demand for accom- 
modation increased, in overcrowding 
the lowest and least healthy quarter of 
the city, instead of extending it in a 
more salubrious direction. The sani- 
tary department have done what they 
could to improve this state of things, 
by intersecting the worst quarter of 
the town with raised streets properly 
drained, and by cutting a canal or 
ditch through it, which in the ordinary 
course of the rise and fall of the tide 
would clear off the swamp and surface 
Water. 

Unfortunately, uncertainty as to the 
ultimate plans for Colon made impos- 
sible any radical destruction of unsap- 
itary buildings, most of which, hesides, 
are on lands hitherto owned by the 
railroad company and leased on short 
terms to middlemen. And it is in re- 
spect of these houses that the greatest 
injustice has been done to that much- 
abused body, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. For, in addition to being 
taxed with every kind of negligence 
in connection with the public health of 
Colon, they have been accused of ex- 
torting enormous rents for these unsan- 
itary habitations. The charge is proved 
up to a certain point; the habitations 
ure unsanitary, and the rents are high. 
But after that it should be admitted 
that the Isthmian Canal Commission 
are not responsible for either. For the 
Panama Railroad Company owned the 
fee of a large part of the lands in 
Colon, and these lands were let by 
them on short leases, before ever the 
United States Government took posses- 
sion of the Canal and railroad property. 
Here wretched tenements were built 
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by speculators who let them out at 
exorbitant rents, an abuse which the 
United States Government, whilst 
deeply deploring, were unable to pre- 
vent so long as they had no control 
over the railway. Since it has come 
into their hands they have taken steps 
to change all this; and arrangements, 
I am told, are now being made for the 
renting of railway property on terms 
of years sufficiently long to permit of 
the erection of permanent structures, 
which will be built under the personal 
supervision of Government sanitary 
inspectors. 

The population of Colon is chiefly 
made up of those who lived there un- 
der the Colombian régime, and of the 
flotsam and jetsam who come to the 
Isthmus to look round, and are too 
lazy to work. Those laborers who 
are willing to work, and engage to do 
so with the Canal Commission, are 
taken out of Colon as soon as the over- 
burdened railway can manage it, and 
are planted out, according to the lo- 
cality of their work, in one of the many 
camps along the line of railway and 
eanal. Of the very large total popula- 
tion of Colon only between two and 
three hundred are Canal laborers. 

Meantime the fact remains, that 
Colon is a much healthier city than 
Panama, in spite of the ugly condi- 
tions prevailing there. The death- 
rate at Colon, since the Americans 
took charge of the health of the Isth- 
mus, is from 25 per cent. to 33% per 
cent. less than in Panama; and surely 
this fact may be allowed to speak for 
itself. 

All the same it did not deter us from 
leaving Colon as soon as we could, and 
hurrying on to Panama. 

Curiously enough, with all the fever- 
ish talk that has been devoted to the 
Isthmus in the course of centuries, 
few have found time to describe its at- 
tractiveness from the purely scenic 
point of view. That it is beautiful we 
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realized that April afternoon, as we 
sat on the tail of the fiery dragon that 
wriggles its way four times daily 
through jungle and swamp from ocean 
to ocean. By which pleasing metaphor 
I wish to convey that we travelled in 
an observation-car attached to the end 
of the train. From the train one can- 
not see half as much as one would of 
the country, of which only the coasts 
and banks of some of the principal 
rivers are inhabited, the rest being 
sparsely peopled by settlers here and 
there. There are next to no roads, the 
only means of communication apart 
from the railway being the rivers. The 
best known of these is the Chagres, 
which, in the dry season, is an innocent 
stream of small volume, but is trans- 
formed when the rains come into a 
turbulent and dangerous torrent. These 
rains are tropical indeed, lasting for 
eight months out of the twelve, with 
an annual fall of ten feet! The climate 
is very hot. These two circumstances 
of heavy rainfall and high temperature 
combined have developed the vegeta- 
tion on the Isthmus to a marvellous 
extent. Virgin forests are overgrown 
with giant cactus trees, cocous and 
palms, while the undergrowth is so 
thick that only an axe or a knife can 
cut a path through the inextricable 
mazes of the jungle. And all the ven- 
omous inmates of Noah’s Ark inhabit 
these beautiful but deadly haunts. The 
country swarms with serpents, scor- 
pions, and spiders; the swamps are 
alive with alligators, and the air is 
thick with mosquitoes. All this I do 
not know from personal observation, 
for I never left the railroad to explore 
the depths of the country, but it was 
described to me by a resident who has 
spent many a day in the heart of it. 
That part of it which we traversed in 
the train was green with hundreds of 
varieties of tree and fern. Occasion- 
ally we crossed a river on whose banks 


.native women were at work washing 
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their scanty attire, or we came upon a 
settlement of palm-thatched huts 
shaded by banana trees in fruit, the 
homes of native Panamanians. These 
habitations were half buried in the 
moist undergrowth, a condition more 


picturesque, if less healthy, than that of . 


the trim little wooden habitations raised 
on piles to preserve them from damp, 
of the colored laborers employed in 
Canal work. We noticed these labor- 
ers employed in gangs from end to 
end of the Isthmus. They were build- 
ing houses and reservoirs and working 
on the railway line, which is now in 
course of being double-tracked. The 
railroad does not follow the Canal, we 
therefore saw little of it; but we en- 
joyed a distant prospect of the beauti- 
ful Cordillera chain of hills, through 
which is to ‘be pierced the famous 
Culebra Cut, the “clou” of the great 
American engineering enterprise. We 
reached Panama about two hours after 
leaving Colon, and betook ourselves 
to a hotel rejoicing in the sonorous 
name of the “Grand Central.” 

That it was “central” I am willing 
to admit, for it occupied a prominent 
position in the chief square of the town, 
but that it was “grand” I beg leave to 
question, unless the adjective be used 
in the French sense, in which case this 
hame was fully deserved, for it was a 
regular barrack of a building. Stand- 
ing at the open window of my corner 
room, I looked out across the “plaza” 
to the picturesque old Cathedral, whose 
beautiful twin towers, notwithstanding 
the shock of many ages and of many 
revolutions, still guard the fortunes of 
the town. Men and women sat about 
listening to the music of a band, and 
children in bright colors played under 
the shade of gorgeous poinciana trees 


in flower. They seemed to me to be 


the first young careless things that I 
had seen in my passage across the Isth- 
mus, and my spirits rose as I watched 
their antics, and reflected that children 
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are the same bright creatures all the 
world over. Narrow, crooked, and 
picturesque old streets led from the 
plaza in every direction. We started 
out to explore them on foot, and found 
a curiously Spanish atmosphere about 
them, in spite of the American im- 
provements everywhere being carried 
on. The Panamanian—in whose slug- 
gish veins runs a strain partly Indian, 
partly Spanish, with a touch of Negro, 
added by the African slave of early 
settlers—seems as yet untouched by 
the spirit of modern enterprise, which. 
in accordance with a wise provision of 
the Hay-Varilla Treaty, has undertaken 
to pave his streets and fumigate his 
house in spite of protests on his part. 
To all the hurry and impatience of 
America he answers only “Manana”’; 
and one may imagine the fret upon a 
buoyant, hopeful, eager nature such as 
Uncle Sam’s, of that eternal effort to 
procrastinate. However, the fortunes 
of Panama are now in American hands, 
and everywhere are signs of their ac- 
tivities. Panama was perhaps the dirt- 
iest city extant with any pretensions to 
civilization. There was no system of 
drainage there at all, and no proper 
water-supply. The streets, if one may 
judge by those which the Canal Com- 
mission have not yet taken in hand, 
were in a filthy condition, the houses 
tumbling to pieces and ill-lighted. Now 
the streets are in course of being paved, 
drained and lighted with electricity, 
and communication between all parts 
has been established by telegraph and 
telephone. That such improvements 
can only be carried out at the expense 
of the romance And atmosphere which 
linger about dark corners and crooked 
ways is an accepted axiom, and some- 
times one is tempted to regret old 
times and to echo the Panamanians’ 
“Manana.” Yet no one can deny that 
the moment has come to ring down the 
curtain, and to wish buenos noches to 
Spanish Panama. 
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Our rooms in the hotel were not com- 
fortable, but I have known worse. My 
great trouble was, that owing to the 
heat, I could close neither window nor 
shutter, but drew my bed almost on to 
the balcony, preferring to sleep as near 
as possible @ la belle étoile. I thus got 
the full benefit of the cheery but some- 
what noisy social gatherings of Amer- 
ican youth who assembled nightly in a 
restaurant close by, and, failing I sup- 
pose to find any concert-hall where 
they might “listen” to music, spent 
their night in “making” it. As in 
their youthful enthusiasm harmony 
was to them but a secondary considera- 
tion, and as they each indulged in their 
own favorite air, independently but si- 
multaneously, sleep for me was impos- 
sible; and I sympathized with the over- 
zealous Panamanian police, who on 
more than one occasion have almost 
brought about a political crisis by en- 
deavoring to “club” these noisy fellows 
into respect for the slumbers of others. 

Lightheartedness after all is but a 
very venial sin, and apart from such 
trivial offences there is wonderfully 
little crime on the Isthmus. This may 
be due to the vigilance of the head of 
police, who is a_ splendid fellow, at 
one time a member of Buffalo Bill’s 
company, and up to any tricks of the 
West for keeping order and compelling 
doubtful characters to observe the law. 
I am told that he was allowed to pick 
his own staff, and that he selected 
them all from the rough-riders and cow- 
boys he had known in the West. Cer- 
tain it is that they present a most busi- 
nesslike appearance, and have estab- 
lished wonderful discipline. The very 
fear of them keeps bad characters 
from the Isthmus. A_ considerable 
force of Jamaican police is likewise 
employed in the Canal Zone, and these 
also are an efficient body of men, and 
keep good order amongst their own 
compatriots. They are officered by 
Americans of course. One of these offi- 
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cers was pointed out to me He 
looked a quiet enough fellow, but I 
was told that on one occasion, some- 
where in a Western mining camp, a 
plot was entered into between half a 
dozen roughs to put him out of the 
wey. They lured him into a room and 
locked the door. Only one man left 
that room ‘alive, and that was our 
friend the policeman! 

The best part of our time on the 
Isthmus was of course spent in the 
so-called “Culebra Cut,” which is that 
section of the Canal extending through 
the Cordillera chain from Obispo to 
Paraiso, a distance of nearly eight 
niles. 

The best view of it is obtained from 
the bill-top, whence the whole course 
of it is visible from entrance to exit. 

The first question which naturally 
suggests itself on entering the “Cut,” 
er indeed on the initial journey by rail 
from Colon to Panama, has reference 
to the type of Canal which will even- 
tually be built. Will it be a lock or a 
sea-level Canal? Every precaution is 
being taken to avoid what might possi- 
bly prove to be a fatal error in settling 
this important point. The question is 
being discussed daily in all its bearings 
by a Senate Committee appointed spe- 
cially to deal with Canal matters, and 
every suggestion worth a listening has 
been received. 

To the lay mind, always willing to 
jump to conclusions on insufficient pre- 
mises, it is apparently not a difficult 
matter to decide upon the relative mer- 
its of a Canal at sea-level, and one with 
locks. The one to the majority of us 
means a waterway affording navigation 
without restriction, while the other 
means a waterway in which navigation 
is delayed and hampered by mechanical 
appliances in the shape of locks. The 
inference is obvious, and the natural 
preference of the layman will therefore 
oftener be for the sea-level Canal. 

Experts, however; find it more diffi- 
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cult to arrive at any unanimity on the 
question. On June 24, 1905, it was 
submitted by the order of the President 
to a Board of Consulting Engineers; 
and in February, 1906, two Reports 
were submitted to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, one from 
the Board of Consulting Engineers, 
and one from the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
thirteen gentlemen constituting the 
Board of Consulting Engineers, five 
were foreign, namely, Mr. W. Hunter, 
Chief Engineer of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, nominated by the British Gov- 
ernment; Herr E. Tincauzer, nominated 
by the German Government; M. Gué- 
rard, nominated by the French Govern- 
ment; M. Quellennec, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Suez Canal; and M. Welcker, 
designated by the Government of the 
Netherlands. 

Of these five foreign members, as 
may be gathered from their profes- 
sional records, each one had himself 
had extended experience in the con- 
struction of waterways for ocean-going 
steamers of the largest types, which 
was not the case with the American en- 
gineers selected, who, although at the 
top of their profession, had had no per- 
sonal experience in the construction or 
operation of maritime canals. 

These thivceen experts both foreign 
and American met, and after lengthily 
discussing the pros anf cons of the 
two types of Canal, presented Reports 
in which their reasons for arriving at 
certain conclusions were set forth in 
detail. « 

The majority, eight in number and 
including all the five foreign engineers, 
favored a sea-level Canal. They did so 


on the score that locks are unsafe for 
the passage of the great sea-going ves- 
sels contemplated by the Act of June 
28, 1902, by which Congress authorized 
the construction of a Canal across the 
Isthmus, and distinctly stipulated that 
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such a Canal should be “of sufficient 
capacity and depth as shall afford con- 
venient passage for vessels of the larg- 
est tonnage and greatest draft now in 
use, and such as may be reasonably an- 
ticipated.” They considered that locks 
would be unsafe for the passage of 
such ships by reason of the disastrous 
consequences that might resuit if the 
gates were injured by vessels entering, 
that the lifts proposed are beyond the 
limit of prudent design for safe opera- 
tion and administrative efficiency, and 
finally that locks delay transit. 

The minority, consisting of five out 
of the eight American members, fa- 
vored the lock Canal, as did Chief En- 
gineer Stevens, now in charge of the 
works. 

They gave their reasons for thinking 
that when completed, a lock Canal 
would be superior to a sea-level as 
follows: 

(1) It provides greater safety for 
ships and less danger of interruption to 
traffic by reason of its wider and deeper 
channels, 

(2) It provides quicker passage across 
the Isthmus for large ships or a large 
traffic. 

(8) It is in much less danger of dam- 
age to itself or of delays to ships from 
the flood waters of the River Chagres 
and other streams. 

(4) Its dest of operation and mainten- 
ance, including fixed charges, will be 
less by some $2,000,000 (£400,000) or 
more per annum. 

(5) It can be enlarged hereafter much 
more easily and cheaply than can a 
sea-level Canal. 

Its military defence can be effected 
with as little or perhaps less difficulty 
than the sea-level Canal. 

In addition the minority claim that a 
lock-Canal can be built in half the 
time and at a little more than half the 
cost of one at sea-level. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, 
whose department is in charge of canal 
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matters, recommended a lock Canal, 
and gave his reasons for so doing as 
follows: 


When I visited the Isthmus a 
year and a half ago and went 
over the site and talked with the 
then chief engineer,’ I received a 
strong impression that the work of con- 
struction upon which the United States 
was about to enter was of such world- 
wide importance, and so likely to con- 
tinue in active use for centuries to 
come, that it was wise for the Govern- 
ment not to be impatient of the time 
to be taken or of the treasure to be 
spent. It seemed to me that the sea- 
level Canal was necessarily so much 
more certain to satisfy the demands of 
the workl’s commerce than a lock Ca- 
nal that both time and money might 
well be sacrificed to achieve the best 
form, and this feeling was emphasized 
by reading the very able Report of the 
majority. But the Report of the mi- 
nority, in showing the actual result of 
the use of the locks in ship-Canals, in 
pointing out the dangers of so narrow 
and contracted a canal prism as that 
which the majority proposes,? and in 
making clear the great additional cost 
in time and money of a sea-level Canal, 
has led me to a different conclusion. 
We may well concede that if we could 
have a sea-level Canal with a prism 
from 300 to 400 feet wide, with the 
curves that must now exist reduced, it 
would be preferable to the plan of the 
minority, but the time and cost of con- 
structing such a Canal are in effect 
prohibitory. 


From the foregoing it would appear 
that much may be urged in favor of 
either type of Canal, and some time 
will probably still elapse before the 
matter is finally decided. We may 
however hazard a guess as to how it 
will be decided, in view of the further 
statement lately made by Mr. Taft, 
who when under cross-examination by 
the Comittee of Interoceanic Canals of 
the United States Senate said: 


1 Mr. Wallace. 
2 150 to 200 feet. 
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With respect to the type of the Canal, 
I can only urge with great deference 
that it is of the highest importance 
that the question be decided with as 
much promptness as the subject will 
permit. The present law—the Spooner 
Act so-called—certainly intended to pro- 
vide for the construction of a lock 
Canal. ... If Congress decides to re- 
verse this policy, and votes in favor of 
a sea-level Canal, then the President is 
anxious to know it as soon as possible, 
and to begin the work at once. 

If Congress decides in favor of a 
lock Canal, or if it chooses not to make 
any decision at all, and is willing to 
leave the situation as it is, upon the 
law as it is, the President will not hesi- 
tate to adopt the plan recommended by 
the minority, with some possible modi- 
fications, and proceed to the speedy 
construction of the great waterway at 
an 85-foot level. 


We spent a most interesting day go- 
ing over the engineering works in the 
so-called “Culebra Cut,” where the 
greatest possible activity prevails. We 
saw a number of steam-shovels exca- 
vating on different levels, which, in the 
month of March alone had removed 
240,000 tons of earth. Each of these 
steam-shovels requires a double track 
of rails for the running to and fro of 
the trains employed in removing the 
soil taken by it from the cutting, and 
dumping it in a selected »ot, often a 
considerable distance a yay. These 
tracks have to be well laid and care- 
fully ballasteu, so that they can resist 
the torrential rains. Otherwise in the 
wet season the cars are apt to run 
off the lines, and one such derailed car 
may block the way for a considerable 
time, thus seriously hampering the 
work of a shovel. The major part of 
the labor that we saw employed in the 
“Cut” was engaged on this railroad 
track work, shffting the tracks, and dis- 
tributing the soil removed. 

The steam shovels that were in opera- 
tion that day were not working up to 


. their full capacity we were told, as at 
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present the Canal Commission has nei- 
ther enough rolling stock delivered, nor 
sufficient rails laid, to carry away the 
“dirt” the shovels remove, as fast as 
they could remove it were conditions 
more favorable. This difficulty of se- 
curing the delivery up to time of mate- 
rials that are constantly being ordered 
from different firms in America and 
abroad, seems to be one of the most 
vexatious hindrances to the progress of 
all work both in building and engineer- 
ing on the Isthmus. 

Labor is another of the most pressing 
of the many burning questions con- 
nected with the construction of the Ca- 
nal. In quantity, of course, the most 
available labor is “colored” from the 
West Indies, chiefly from Jamaica, but 
also from Martinique and Barbadoes. 
This colored labor is not good, that is, 
it is not as good as white labor would 
be. But considering that the climatic 
conditions on the Isthmus render. white 
labor out of the question, it has always 
appeared to me not only foolish but 
also unfair to compare the quality of 
black with white to the former’s disad- 
As white can’t work on the 
the value of 
ipso 





vantage. 
Isthmus and black can, 
black labor in that locality, is 
fucto higher, and no comparison of the 
two under different circumstances is 
either called for or to the point. 

Granted, however, that “colored” la- 
bor is bad, is it clear that the average 
American foreman knows how to get 
the most out of it? 

The Jamaican nigger is a lazy fellow 
by nature, a big child who wants the 
best of everything and will only work 
for it just as much as he need and not 
a fraction more. In Jamaica he has but 
to take his “machete,” his universal 
working tool, and go into the jungle, 
and in twenty-four hours he can cut 
cane enough to build himself a house, 
which when well thatched with palm 
will afford sufficient shelter for himself 
Then when he is hungry 


and family. 
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he plucks a few bananas, cocoa-nuts 
and yams, and, behold, he has his food 
and drink. Fuel in that climate he 
does not need, except for cooking, and 
that is soon collected in the immediate 
neighborhood. And so he lives, himself, 
his wife and children (the wife doing 


‘most of the necessary work), in the lap 


of Nature, relying upon her to supply 
his needs at a minimum expense of 
labor and fatigue. In his tropical home 
under such climatic conditions he lacks 
the only real incentive which underlies 
all human energy, namely, the necessity 
to provide for his daily needs by the 
toil of his hands and the sweat of his 
brow. If he emerges from this quasi- 
unimal existence to earn a better liv- 
ing, then no man can do a better day’s 
work, as all the white employers of 
negro labor in Jamaica will tell you; 
but as soon as he has secured as much 
as he requires, he goes off work again. 
It is with this negro that the American 
foreman chiefly has to deal, and one 
can but sympathize with him in the 
painful task of making him work. He 
does not hit him to that end, no per- 
sonal violence’ is ever used, but he 
is apt to give him the rough edge of 
his tongue, and the spoilt British negro 
resents this, and claims politeness in 
personal dealings with himself on the 
score that he is a British subject! I 
spoke to some of these foremen about 
the negroes under them. One man 
said: “If you want to get the work out 
of them you must just always keep 
the right side of them; as long as I 
sing with them and give them a certain 
amount of license to play the fool in 
their intervals of work, they are right 
enough; but a swear word or two, 
and they’il at once refuse to do another 
stroke.” 

Poor white foreman, standing hour 
after hour in a broiling sun “humor- 
ing’ Jamaican negroes! 

My own theory is that the Canal Com- 
mission should try white Jamaican 
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foremen for these Jamaican negroes. 
They are accustomed to get the utmost 
possible work out of them on their 
home plantations, and I gm sure would 
be willing to go to Panama under fair 
conditions. 

When lunch time came we deter- 
mined to try the cuisine of one of the 
huge “employee” hotels, of which there 
are several along the line of railway. 
We entered the big dining hall unan- 
nounced and unknown, and sitting be- 
tween a clerk and a police official, I 
for one enjoyed an excellent meal. The 
menu was quite a long one. An egg 
dish, meat and vegetables, apple pie, 
and a cold tea drink. This reminds me 
of the fact that ice is distributed twice 
daily on the Isthmus by means of re- 
frigerator-cars attached to the ordinary 
trains. The various commissariats 
therefore all have the advantage of ice 
for keeping their provisions, and the 
men, both white and colored, can al- 
ways get a “cool” drink. Surely this 
is a luxury undreamed of under any 
but an American administration. The 
colored waiter at our table was a Ja- 


maican. I asked him how he liked the 
Isthmus. He seemed doubtful, and 
said that living was expensive. I 


could not see however that his was a 
just cause of complaint, as a little 
cross-questioning elicited the fact that 
he was housed and fed by the Canal 
Company, and was getting $15 gold a 
month—£3! After lunch we _ were 
shown, at our request, over the kitchen, 
a huge place, with a white cook in 
charge, and swarming with colored as- 
sistants. The cook showed us his well- 
stocked storeroom, and told us that he 
prepares 750 meals a day! 

Another day we inspected some of 
the negro quarters along the line of 
work. We found that all their houses 
were raised on piles, and that each 
man has ten square feet allotted to 
him for his bed and chair and the trunk 
in which he keeps his worldly goods. 
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These quarters were not wired, as were 
those of the white employees which we 
visited next. But here accommodation 
was allotted to the bachelors on the 
same square-foot basis; namely, one 
square foot for each dollar of wages. 
In the case of married-couple quarters, 
an extra square foot is allowed for 
every dollar of the husband’s wages, 
and for each child a certain space, I 
forget exactly how much, for every 
year of its age. Here, therefore, the 
size of the house and the consequent 
social position of its inmates is gov- 
erned solely by the wage-earning ca- 
pacity of the man of the family. 

That day also we went over the hos- 
pitals for lepers, and for the insane, 
who are kept on the Isthmus only until 
they can be cured or safely removed; 
and we visited also a police court 
where we saw a gang of chained con- 
victs sitting in a circle and breaking 
stones. Only one man of these had 
been guilty of what we should call a 
“capital” offence. Everywhere we saw 
traces of the same _ eflicient  or- 
ganization and attention to sanitary 
regulations. 

This brings me back to the question 
of the sanitation of the Isthmus, and 
to the precautions taken under the able 
guidance of Colonel N. C. Gorgas, 
U.S.A., the chief Sanitary Officer of 
the Isthmian Canal Zone for the pres- 
ervation of the public health. Under 
his initiative every means has been 
adopted that is known to medical sci- 
ence in remodelling, equipping and 
modernizing the hospital buildings left 
by the French, and in erecting the nec- 
essary new ones. 

We visited the hospitals at Ancon and 
in Colon. Both are presided over by 
an efficient corps of physicians and 
nurses. They showed us the utmost 
courtesy, and far from attempting to 
limit our investigations seemed only 
too anxious that we should see every- 
thing. We wandered at will through 
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all the wards, stopping every now and 
then to chat with a patient. There 
were over 300 in the Ancon wards the 
day we went through them. They all 
seemed as clean and comfortable as 
circumstances permitted. One poor 


fellow had his bandaged feet stuck out. 


from under the sheets. He was a 
“colored” man, and had had a wonder- 
fully narrow escape from a gruesome 
death. Whilst bathing one day an alli- 
gator caught him by the feet and would 
have dragged him under and made a 
short meal of him, if a friend on the 
bank had not sprung into the water 
and scared the monster. I was sur- 
prised at this story, for I had always 
believed in the popular myth that 
sharks and alligators never touch black 
men. In this same ward was a Ja- 
maican laborer sick with malaria. I 
asked him if he was happy in hospital. 
His face beamed. “Oh, yes, Missy,” 
he said; “it was just a rest-cure that I 
needed!” One of the men spoke in 
touching terms of the good women who 
nurse them. He was an American, a 
clerk in one of the offices, suffering 
from pneumonia, a disease rendered 
common by the fact that men will not 
take the trouble to change their clothes 
when they get wet through in a tropical 
downpour. “We never value nurses as 
they deserve until we fall ill into their 
hands—they are just lovely,” said this 
poor fellow. 

And I thought so too, as I saw them 
flitting about from bed to bed, attend- 
ing to all, cheery always, and as clean 
and trim as they would have been in a 
hospital in New York-or Washington. 

The hospital buildings are of the 
same type as the rest of the houses 
built on the Isthmus. All of wood, 


raised on piles, with a splendid circular 
current of air secured by a wired space 
between cailings and walls, and with 
mosquito-proof windows and doors. 
The 
oughly up to date. 


operating rooms seemed _ thor- 
In one ward we 
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were shown the yellow-fever cage. 
This cage, which is a mosquito house 
built round a bed, with room inside for 
a table and chair, is now looked upon 
as a curio in the Ancon hospital, and is 
pointed out with great pride, for it is 
four months since it was last occupied. 
Thanks to the scientific and unremit- 
ting efforts of Colonel Gorgas, the Isth- 
mus has been practically freed from all 
danger of yellow fever by an effort 
unprecedented in the history of the 
world. In June last there were sixty- 
two cases on the Isthmus, in July 
forty-two, in August twenty-seven, in 
September six, in October three, and of 
those three none were men employed 
on the Isthmus and none of the cases 
originated wtihin twenty miles of the 
Canal. These statistics show a pretty 
successful fight against that dread dis- 
ease. Colonel Gorgas now claims that 
if the sanitary regulations enjoined by 
him are strictly carried out there will 
be no recurrence of yellow fever. 
When he says so, his wife hastens to 
touch wood, but he only smiles and re- 
peats the assertion more authoritatively 
than before. He goes further than 
this, and even asserts that by following 
certain rules with regard to diet and 
avoiding chills a man may live immune 
from disease and preserve his health 
throughout his sojourn in the Isthmus. 
In proof of which he tells you, that 
whereas in August of 1882, the second 
year of the French occupancy of the 
Isthmus, with only 1900 men employed, 
the mortality was 112 per 1000; in Au- 
gust last year, the second year of the 
American occupancy, the death rate 
was only two-thirds of one man per 
1000 out of a total of close upon 25,000 
men. But his rules and regulations 
are strict and his vigilance in seeing 
them carried out is unceasing. His 
care is principally devoted to the ex- 
termination of the mosquito, which, ae- 
cording to him, is the sole transmitter 
of the malarial and the yellow fever 





























bacilli. To this end an army of 4000 
men is kept constantly at work carry- 
ing out his instructions. No unpro- 
tected water receptacles are allowed 
where mosquitoes may find a suitable 
breeding-ground, no holes or stagnant 
pools are tolerated, each family has to 
use water-butts with specially con- 
structed wire gauze covers, through 
which the baneful insect cannot pene- 
trate. All along the railway line, 
wherever one sees white men’s habita- 
tions or offices, they are wire netted, 
all, until you come to Panama, where 
Mr. Mallet, the British Consul-General, 
told us lately they had become unnec- 
essary, as there are no longer any mos- 
quitoes to guard against. 

And now we must leave the Pana- 
manian Isthmus, but not without a 
final tribute to the Canal Commission, 
in recognition of the great work they 
are doing there, primarily for them- 
selves, but incidentally for the world. 
It is a herculean’ task to which they 
have set their hand, and one in which 
we wish them all success. 

The Panama Canal will doubtless ma- 
terially heighten the effectiveness for 
offence and defence of the American 
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Navy in time of war, by making pos- 
sible the concentration in three weeks 
of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, which 
by the present Cape Horn route takes 
three months. The commercial advan- 
tages to be derived by them from the 
opening of the Canal are also immense, 
giving them as it will equality in com- 
petition for the trade of a great part 
of the world. 

As far as England is concerned, the 
benefit to be derived from the Canal 
is at first sight less obvious, but we 
shall undoubtedly score as regards 
New Zealand and Australia, for the 
new route to them will be considerably 
shorter than that by Suez, especially in 
the case of the former. The bulk of 
our own trade will probably continue 
to pass through the Suez Canal, but 
our carrying trade for America will be 
assisted, as the grain of the Western 
States is largely shipped in British sail- 
ing-vessels, which will, of course, find 
a quicker and better route to Europe 
through the Panama Canal. 

Susan Townley. 

N.B.—Since these pages were written 
the House of Representatives has de- 
cided in favor of a lock canal. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LIBRARY AT “ST. DEINIOL’S, HAWARDEN.” 


Cui servire, regnare est. 


“How was this library built, and 
what is it for?’ This question was 
asked in the autumn of 1905 by a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of 
Lords, a prominent Churchman, and a 
relation, moreover, of one of the St. 
Deiniol’s trustees. If the educated 
world is still in such darkness as this 
query implies, of the aim and purpose 
of a library collected by Mr. Gladstone, 
presented by him to the students of 
Great Britain, and of a building erected 
by the nation in his memory, it is cer- 


tainly time that some authoritative ac- 
count should be supplied. I am glad 
of the opportunity held out by the Edi- 
tor of this Review, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone so constantly wrote, to supply 
as best I can this need. To begin 
with his own words: 


Convinced that the future of the hu- 
man race depends, in the main, upon 
the great question of belief, and that 
the most special and urgent of present 
needs is the need of sufficient means 
for the effective promotion of Divine 
learning, | am engaged in the founda- 
tion of a Library, which I trust may 
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serve as the nucleus of an Institution, 
under the name of St. Deiniol’s, Hawar- 
den, adapted to that end. Divine learn- 
ing, in order to reach its fullest effi- 
ciency, has been and ought to be as- 
sociated with the various branches of 
human knowledge, especially with His- 
tory and Philosophy; and it is upon 
the widest basis that the Library is 
being formed. The religious intuitus 
of the Institution will be conformity to 
the living spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land; which I am persuaded will do 
nothing in regard to faith and disci- 
pline to compromise or impair her char- 
acter as the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of this country. Wholly de- 
pendent upon voluntary alms, the In- 
stitution will have no concern with any 
question relating to the temporalities 
or civil status of the Church. Such 
an endowment as I contemplate provid- 
ing for it, or as it may hereafter re- 
ceive from any source, will be placed 
in the hands of a Trust which I now 
desire to constitute, and which will be 
the governing body of the Institution. 

With that main design—the effective 
promotion of Divine learning—there 
will, I hope, be associated other sec- 
ondary but harmonizing purposes, one 
of which is now and has for more than 
a year and a half been in actual opera- 
tion. While the principles of the In- 
stitution will be those of the historic 
Church of this country, and while the 
Governing Body will be appointed to 
work upon that idea, it, is my earnest 
desire and full intention that the hos- 
pitality of the Institution and its con- 
veniences and advantages should as far 
as possible be made available for per- 
sons beyond the pale of the Anglican 
Church or even of the Christian Reli- 
gion. There would be an honorable ob- 
ligation on their side to use the oppor- 
tunities afforded them, not for purposes 
merely secular, but for religious obliga- 
tion or service, and to respect in spirit 
as well as in letter the rules and usages 
of the place; with a corresponding ob- 
ligation on the other side to uphold 
their personal religious liberty in the 
amplest sense, and to require of them 
nothing at variance with the rights of 
conscience. 
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These words appear in the prelimi- 
nary paper drawn up in October, 1895, 
by Mr. Gladstone with a view to the 
formation of the Trust. They will re- 
mind the reader of another writer, also 
renowned for his learning, who held 
that “religion was the master-key in 
human study.” 


We all know [he wrote] some twenty 
or thirty predominant currents of 
thought . . . or system bearing princi- 
ples, which weave the web of human 
history and constitute the civilized 
opinion of the age. All these, I imag- 
ine, a serious man ought to understand, 
in whatever strength or weakness they 
possess, in their causes or effects, and 
in their relation to each other. The 
majority of them are religious, or sub- 
stitutes for religion. . . . All under- 
standing of history depends on one’s 
understanding the forces that make it, 
and religious forces are the most active 
and the most definite. To develop and 
perfect and arm conscience is the great 
aehievement of history, the chief busi- 
ness of every life—and the first agent 
therein is religion.’ 


Here is the great principle that un- 
derlay the relations between these two 
men—the keynote of their friendship. — 
“Religion is the master-key in the study 
of life,” “the great question of belief in 
the main the first concern of the human 
race,” expressions surely of profound 
significance, as coming not from eccle- 
siastical lips, but as the deliberately 
expressed conviction of two of the 
greatest and most learned laymen of 
the nineteenth century. And the living 
witness of their faith is to be seen in 
the libraries collected by the two men— 
St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden, and 
the Acton Library at Cambridge. 

Mr. ‘Gladstone was a lover of books 
from a very early period. From his 
own record we know that two of: the 
books that took the strongest hold on 
him were The Pilgrim’s Progress and The 
Arabian Nights, and his mother has re- 


1 * Lord Acton’s Letters.” George Allen. 
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lated how he used to lie on the floor de- 
vouring Froissart’s Chronicles at a fab- 
ulously early age. In a glass case at 
St. Deiniol’s Library are preserved 
specimens of his Eton schoolbooks, his 
autograph signature even at that time 
characteristic of his handwriting in 
later years. The notes in these boy- 
books are copious—headings, diagrams, 
neat annotations, mathematical prob- 
lems. The blank interleaving pages 
of the Cicero are illustrated with the 
miscellaneous scribblings and draw- 
ings usual with school-boys, and in the 
Iliad one of the leaves is adorned with 
the plan of a cricket match (let us re- 
call that he was in the Eton twenty- 
two), the names of the players, and 
their places in the field. From the 
sketch of the cricket-field scribbled in 
his early Homer, the visitor will be in- 
terested to move on and examine a later 
edition of the poet in three octavo vol- 
umes, in which nearly seventy years 
later Mr. Gladstone read the Iliad for 
the thirtieth time, finding it at every 
reading “richer and more glorious than 
before.” (In reading the Odyssey he al- 
ways used the same one-volume edition, 
having it rebound whenever it wore 
out with constant handling.) “Ever 
since,” he wrote, “I began to pass out 
of boyhood, I have been feeling my 
way, owing little to living teachers, but 
enormously to four dead ones, over and 
above the Four Gospels.” This Mr. 
Gladstone wrote at the age of sixty- 
nine, the four to whom he referred be- 
ing, as is well known, Aristotle, Au- 
gustine, Dante, and Butler. 

The following incident is here related, 
as, though unimportant in itself, it il- 
lustrates how little Mr. Gladstone ever 
realized his position in the hearts and 
minds of mankind, and the interest that 
might belong to relics connected with 
his youth. A quarto MS. book bound 
in red leather, in a state of excellent 
preservation, bore the dates, in his own 
boyish handwriting, 1819 (when 
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was nine, at Eton) and 1828 (when he 
was eighteen, at Christ Church). This 
book he one day accidentally lit upon. 
Six or eight pages were covered with 
beautifully written mathematical notes 
and diagrams. These he neatly cut 
out, and, presenting the book to a mem- 
ber of his family, expressed a hope 
that now he had removed the already 
used pages, it might be of some service. 
One page of diagrams in the middle of 
the volume had luckily escaped his no- 
tice, and for this and the early auto- 
graph signatures the book is treasured 
in a manner very contrary to his 
anticipations. 

Somewhere about the year 1860 the 
housing of his growing library neces- 
sitated the addition of a new wing to 
the Castle at Hawarden. As a kind of 
pledge of sanctity, the “Temple of 
Peace” was the name chosen for the 
room set apart for his books. Conver- 
sation in the ordinary sense of the 
word—though:-many an important con- 
sultation and interview took place there 
—was strictly prohibited, but members 
of the family, or friends staying in the 
house, were at liberty to make use of 
the room for purposes of study or read- 
ing, and so absorbed was its owner 
that he was usually quite unaware of 
their presence. 

Mr. Gladstone was by no means a 
rabid book-buyer. Rare books, first 
editions, and elaborate bindings had no 
especial attraction for him, though 
when they came to him as gifts, they 
were eagerly welcomed. A _ book 
should be fitly bound; it consists, he 
liked to remind his friends, like men 
from whom it draws its lineage, of a 
body and a soul. Noble works should 
not appear in mean and worthless 
dress. 


Paper [he said], type, and ink are the 
body in which the soul is domiciled. 
And these three, body, soul, and habili- 
ment, are a triad which sbould be ad- 


he * justed to one another by the laws of 
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harmony and good sense. Books are 
the voices of the dead—a main instru- 
ment of communion with the vast hu- 
man procession of the other world. 
Second to none as friends to the in- 
dividual, they are first and foremost 
as bonds and rivets of the race. 


So human and personal did a book 
seem to Mr. Gladstone that it gave him 
real pain to see it carelessly used, or 
ill-treated—laid open on its face, untid- 
ily marked, dog’s eared, thumbed. And 
in arranging his friends on the shelf, 
no squeezing or even coaxing was al- 
lowed; they must fit in with nicety, 
not wasting space, but in no way un- 
comfortably housed. 

Second-hand catalogues rained in by 
every post, and were always carefully 
scanned, and marked for immediate 
purchase. Subjects such as witchcraft, 
strange religious sects, duelling, gipsies, 
epitaphs, the ethics of marriage, not to 
mention Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Dante, invariably commanded an order. 
Quickly the room filled; one by one 
each piece of extraneous furniture dis- 
appeared to make way for low book- 
cases suited to serve as tables and to 
hold volumes of abnormal size. Like 
Browning’s rats— 


came tumbling 
Great books, small books, lean books, 
brawny books, > 
Brown books, black books, gray books, 
tawny books, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Families by tens and dozens. 


They overflowed into_ the vestibule, 
they ran along the passage into the bil- 
liard-room; this involved the disappear- 
ance of the billiard table. Prizes were 
offered for the discovery of possible 
new spaces for bookcases. Often pon- 
dering, as he did, how best to benefit 
his fellow creatures, how to bring to- 
gether readers who had no books and 
books who had no readers, gradually 
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the thought evolved itself in his mind 
into a plan for the permanent disposal 
of his library. A country home for the 
purposes of study and research, “for 
the pursuit of Divine learning,” a cen- 
tre of religious life, a resident body of 
students, men of studious mind and 
habit, unfitted by various causes for 
active life or the turmoil of great cities. 

But so sceptical were most of those 
to whom he confided his plan, as to the 
need of such a home of learning, di- 
vorced from city life and conditions, 
that he resolved cautiously, tentatively 
to feel his way; to run no risk of wast- 
ing money over stone or bricks and 
mortar, to erect a temporary iron build- 
ing for the housing of his library, to 
furnish a temporary house for the re- 
ception of the students. In 1889 two 
large iron rooms, lined with felt and 
pipe, were erected. with six or seven 
smaller ones to act as studies, on the 
crest of Hawarden Hill, and the travel 
of the books began. Twenty-seven 
thousand were carried up the hill. 
Any one who has himself moved a few 
hundred books from one room to an- 
other in the same house will appreciate 
the sheer hard manual labor that Mr. 
Gladstone put into this migration of 
his library from one house to another. 
Each book he took down from the 
shelves, and each packet he strapped 
up witb his own hands, and no vehicle 
Was ever allowed to leave the Castle 
without its consignment of book bun- 
dles. Arrived at their destination, they 
were laid upon the floor in the order 
in which they came, and Mr. Gladstone, 
unaided save by his valet and some- 
times one of his daughters, when home 
from Cambridge, unstrapped and lifted 
and sifted and placed the volumes one 
by one in the bookcases prepared to 
receive them. His habits “savored 
more of serious handiwork in the ar- 
rangement of a library than of lordly 
survey and direction.” “And,” he adds, 
“what man who really loves his books 
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delegates to any other human being, as 
long as there is breath in his body, the 
office of introducing them into their 
homes?” 

The cost of a book, he pointed out, is 
sanguinely believed by its purchaser to 
be a thing completed and done with 
when he places his coins on the counter 
and receives his receipted bill. But 
this was a popular superstition. Such 
payment is not the last but the first in 
a series of goodly length. Assuming an 
ordinary purehase, the book, if worthy 
of prolonged life, must be bound, then 
it must be placed in a bookcase, the 
bookcase must be housed, and the 
house must be kept, and the library 
must be cleaned, dusted, arranged, cat- 
alogued. Yet he considered one shil- 
ling a volume a handsome allowance 
for one part of the process—the housing 
of the books in a gentleman’s library; 
and acting on the principles he adopted 
in later life, using bookcases made of 
pitch pine, devoid of all carving or or- 
nament, he ended by calculating it 
could be done at a penny a volume. 

Often had the anxious problem come 
into his mind, the over-population of 
the world, not by people but by books, 
the over-pressure not on subsistence, 
but on space. Twenty thousand vol- 
umes were annually pouring into the 
Bodleian, forty thousand into the Brit- 
ish Museum. Every year, he calcu- 
lated, even at that period, nearly 
twenty years ago, half a mile of new 
shelving was required. 

And whatever [he said] may be the 
rate of growth now, it is small in com- 
parison with what it is likely to be- 
come. 
in the hands of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. They, with 
their vast range of inhabited territory 
and their unity of tongue, are masters 
of the world. When Britons and 
Americans are fused into one book 
market, when artificial fetters are re- 
laxed, and printers, publishers, and au- 
thors obtain the reward which well- 


The key of the question lies | 
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regulated commerce would afford them, 
then let floors beware lest they crack, 
and walls lest they bulge and burst 
from the weight of books they will 
have to carry and to confine. 


A decent burial he ventured to sug- 
gest—not cremation, but interment—for 
books unsuitable for daily companion- 
ship; among these, finding in them lit- 
tle sociability, he would have included 
his Hansards. 

But at all events he was resolved, by 
the strictest economy of space, by plac- 
ing the maximum of volumes in the 
minimum of room, to postpone as far 
as possible the evil day when the world 
would be choking with its over-popula- 
tion of books. His objects were three 
—economy of space, ease of accessibil- 
ity, and arrangement by subject. The 
bookcases project at right angles from 
the wall; each contains three faces, the 
shelves are fixed, and so accurately are 
their height and depth adjusted to the 
length and breadth of the books, that, 
back to back as they stand, the small- 
est waste of space is scarcely discerni- 
ble to the minutest examination. Be- 
tween the projections, unless occupied 
by windows, the wall spaces are also 
used for shallow bookshelves, so that 
each recess is a three-sided book-lined 
compartment. Fixed shelves he found 
most conducive to the vital purposes of 
compression. To begin with, they con- 
tribute to the strength and firmness of 
the bookcase itself, as they hold the 
parts together. Then it is a great mat- 
ter, in addition to other advantages, to 
avoid the endless trouble and the mis- 
fits of movable shelves, the weight, 
the tightness or the looseness, the 
weary arms, the aching fingers, the 
broken finger-nails, not to mention the 
murderous temper and @ quoi bon?— 
always to discover the books are too 
large for the space, or the space too 
large for the books. And, moreover, 
there is not so much variety in the 


sizes of books as might be imagined 
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from a superficial acquaintance with 
them. Octavos now hold the field; 
more and more are they considered the 
classical size; the octavo, with some 
exceptions, is now professionally the 
library edition. By much careful 
reckoning and measurement of sizes, 
shapes, numbers of his books, and the 
proportions in which the various sizes 
required accommodation, Mr. Gladstone 
reached an accurate knowledge of their 
requirements. He allowed that here 
and there, by way of exception, a sin- 
gle movable shelf may be introduced 
to meet occasional imperfections or mis- 
calculation in the computation of sizes. 

Having now dealt with his first two 
objects, economy of space and ease of 
accessibility, we reach the third and 
most important—that of arrangement; 
whether to distribute the books by al- 
phabet, by author, by subject, or by 
size. Mr. Gladstone settled on distribu- 
tion by subject. “Yet subjects,” he 
said, “are traversed by promiscuous as- 
semblages of works, both by sizes and 
by languages.” For a catalogue he 
recommended alphabetical arrange- 
ment with well-chosen subdivisions. 
Among others, he pleaded for individ- 
ual authors as centres of subdivision, 
not only for Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, but for Johnson, Scott, Burns, 
and whoever and whatever represented 
a large and manifold humanity. But 
in settling for distribution by subject, 
he owned it must in some degree be 
controlled by size. <A friend suggested 
to him that five classes would suffice: 
Science, Speculation, Art, History, and 
lastly Miscellaneous and Periodical! Lit- 
erature. This apparently simple method 
of classifying lands the librarian in 
innumerable difficulties. The bounds of 
Speculation are limitless, the diversi- 
ties in Science would render sub-classi- 
fication imperative. 


The ’ologies are by no means well 
suited to rub shoulders together, and 
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Sciences must include Arts, which are 
but country cousins to them, or a new 
compartment must be established for 
their accommodation. And how to 
cope with the everlasting difficulty of 
“Works”? In what category to place 
Dante, Petrarch, Swedenborg, Burke, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Macaulay, or a hun- 
dred more? Where is Poetry to stand? 
It must take its place—the first place 
without doubt—in Art, for while sep- 
arated from Painting and her other 
sphere-born sisters by their greater de- 
pendence on material form, they are 
each and all profoundly united in their 
first and all-enfolding principle—which 
is to organize the beautiful for pres- 
entation to the perception of man. 


Here he lays down one of his favorite 
axioms, imbibed from Lessing. In the 
Laocoon Lessing had, as Mr. Gladstone 
felt, promulgated for all time the defini- 
tion of Art—i.e. the defining by anal- 
ysis the limitations of Art, and the 


fruitful principle that, each art being - 


subject to definite conditions, only by 
obeying its laws and recognizing its 
limits can the artist, whether painter 
or poet, architect, musician, or novelist, 
accomplish great results. Bourget has 
said the same thing—it is easier to 
write fact than fiction. In the former 
there is no limit; nothing is too extraor- 
dinary, too unnatural to be occasionally 
true in fact. But in fiction the writer 
is held fast in the bonds of the normal 
and the ordinary. The author who 
does not wish to court failure “must 
trudge humbly along the old thorough- 
fares where the pavements are trodden 
and worn by the feet of other pilgrims 
now gone to their Eternal City—that 
City which no- by-way ever yet 
reached.” A sense of harmony, of fit- 
ness, in literature as in other matters, | 
is one of the rarest of Heaven's gifts. 
This was the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 


boundless enjoyment of Walter Scott: 
the presentation to mankind of, not the * 
ugly, the unnatural, the cruel, the base, — 
but the lofty, the beautiful, the ideal. 
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Now and then he would find a novel of 
our own day that fulfilled his sense of 
harmony. The Minister's Wooing, by 
Mrs. Stowe, is one of these; John Ingle- 
sant is another. But this is a digres- 
sion, and we must not be drawn by the 
fascination of the subject from the 
main purpose of this paper. 

Enough has been said to make clear 
Mr. Gladstone’s principles in the ar- 
rangement of his library. We have 
touched on his main design as to its 
use. In the old temporary structure 
he had stored nearly 30,000 volumes, 
divided, roughly, into two sections— 
Humanity and Divinity: 


The negative movement of the age 
[he wrote] aims at establishing a sev- 
erance between the Christian system 
and the general thought of the time; its 
history, philosophy, physical science, 
poetry and literature at large. But 
no enlightened Christian will admit 
that our Christianity was intended to 
be an isolated thing, standing apart 
from all other conditions of our life. 
The comprehensiveness of Creation and 
of human nature are a perpetual lesson 
to us, teaching that we should aim at 
nothing narrower than a Christianity 
which is to cover the whole ground of 
our complete existence. This is our 
charter: and we cannot consent to its 
mutilation or contraction. We assert 
the right of the Gospel to associate 
with every just influence over the 
whole sphere of our nature and its 
functions. In the right cultivation and 
retention of them all God is to be 
glorified. 


To “improve and maybe perfect our 
means of maintaining the harmony be- 
tween Christian knowledge and all 
other knowledge” was his aim. “The 
especial purpose that I have in view 
is this sacred marriage, so to call it, 
between the grand process ordained for 
the recovery of our nature from sin, 
and its healthy general development.” 
This passage illumines the two words 
—Humanity and Divinity. 
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In 1894 the first students took up 
their temporary abode in the adjoining 
house, and the first Warden selected 
by Mr. Gladstone was the son-in-law 
who lived under his roof. In this 
happy and harmonious arrangement 
there was the signal advantage of con- 
stant and intimate intercourse and con- 
sultation; the best opportunity of im- 
bibing from the founder his ideas, 
hopes, and aspirations for the develop- 
ment of this “home of learning.” The 
most important work started and com- 
pleted by Mr. Drew was the Catalogue, 
which it took him two years to carry 
out. It was made on the card system, 
and is a cross catalogue, each book be- 
ing at least twice inscribed, by its au- 
thor and by its subject. So long as the 
buildings were temporary, the second- 
ary purposes of the Institution could be 
fulfilled—viz. “to provide retirement 
with means of study for persons, espe- 
cially clergy, employed, and desiring 
temporary rest.” These objects, sec- 
ondary and auxiliary, as Mr. Gladstone 
describes them in his trust deed, so far, 
then, have been gained. But the main 
purposes have also been partially ful- 
filled by the resident Wardens. 

In 1898, on the death of the founder, 
the Committee formed for the National 
Memorial came to the conclusion that 
part of the money subscribed could 
hardly be more appropriately spent 
than in the erection of a permanent 
building to hold Mr. Gladstone’s books. 
The sum of 10,0001. was offered to the 
Trustees and accepted by them. In 
1899 Mrs. Gladstone cut the first sod, 
and the Duke of Westminster, on be- 
half of the National Memorial Commit- 
tee, laid the first stone of the Library. 
The service of dedication was read by 
the Bishop of St. Asaph in the presence 
of Mrs. Gladstone and her family, the 
Rector of Hawarden, chairman of the 
Trustees, and other friends and neigh- 
bors. The foundation-stone, which is 
of green granite, on the southern side 
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of the Library, bears this inscription: 
“In this building, erected to his mem- 
ory by a grateful nation, is preserved 
the library of William Ewart Gladstone, 
who, eminent no less as a theologian 
than as a statesman, established this 
foundation for the advancement of Di- 
vine learning. This stone was laid in 
the presence of the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese by the Duke of Westminster, 
K.G., Oct. 5, 1899 G@ C. Joyce, 
Warden.” 

On the 14th of October, St. Deiniol’s 
Library was formally opened. It is a 
striking edifice in a striking situation, 
and forms, with the ancient church in 
the background, a group of buildings 
that cannot fail to arrest the eyes of 
passers-by. Built of red sandstone, its 
internal arrangements are harmonious 
for its purpose. Two halls, with gal- 
leries above supported by pillars, form 
the main feature. The woodwork is 
all oak. Semi-privacy is obtained here 
in the nooks formed by the bookcases, 
and there are besides other private 
rooms for studies.* In Lord Spencer’s 
inaugural speech comment was made 
on the inadequacy of the sum set aside 
for the yearly purchase of books, and 
he observed that forty times the 
amount then spent was laid out on the 
Althorp Library now at Manchester. 
“But I am confident,” he added, “that 
when this work is known, the large- 
ness of its aims, the spirit of toleration 
with which it is marked, assistance 
will come which will carry out the 
work in a manner worthy of’ the name 
with which it is associated.” Gaps 
there undoubtedly are, and contribu- 
tions to the Library would be of great 
value. Three hundred pounds a year 
was the sum suggested by the founder 
as a minimum. For this purpose, and 
for the maintenance of the Institution 
as a whole, he endowed it with 30,0001. 

2? Anyone wishing for either temporary or 


more permanent residence should apply tothe 
Warden, St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, who 
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Roughly speaking, 60,0001. has been de- 
voted to the scheme—40,000/1. by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, 10,0001. by the na- 
tion for housing the books, and the 
remainder by his sons and daughters 
for housing the men; the latter consti- 
tuting their joint memorial to their 
father. A short list of books, either 
very difficult to find or too expensive 
for the sum available, will be sent to 
auy among the readers of this Review 
who may be able and willing to supply 
some of the existing deficiencies in the 
collection. 

In 1904 Mr. Gladstone’s family un- 
dertook the task of completing the 
group of buildings, by erecting a per- 
manent Residence for Warden and Stu- 
dents. This house is now approaching 
its completion, and with its opening 
will arrive the real opportunity of ful- 
filing the main design of the founder. 
As to the methods of fufilling that de- 
sign jointly or severally—whether in 
training men for Holy Orders, or affili- 
ating itself to some community already 
in working order, or whether by a resi- 
dent body of men, studying, learning, 
werking for Christianity by writings, 
or by active participation in the minis- 
trations of the Church, or by courses 
of leetures and instructions in differ- 
ent parts of Wales—Mr. Gladstone, 
while contemplating these several meth- 
ods of attaining his purpose, left the 
choice open to the Trustees, always 
provided it be “deliberately judged by 
them to be required for the better ful- 
filment of the main design.” 

Lord Spencer, when opening St. 
Deiniol’s Library in 1902, referred, in 
terms of reverent admiration, to the 
example Mr. Gladstone set in uniting 
the spirit of toleration for the principles 
of others with his own deep spiritual ~ 
convictions, and specially in not desir- 
ing to limit the benefits of the Library 
would supply all information as to the very 


moderate terms, regulations and privileges, 
&e. 
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to men of his own creed. “It is true,” 
said Lord Spencer, “it was his pious 
hope that neither the buildings nor the 
books should be used for purposes hos- 
tile to the Church.” Mr. Gladstone 
realized, as do all who possess definite 
religious convictions, that there can be 
no more vital mistake than to try to 
water down the historic Church of Eng- 
land to suit the susceptibilities of those 
who hold different views, to make her 
into a huge jelly-fish without form and 
void, giving way to pressure from each 
and every side in turn. The love of 
freedom, which in Mr. Gladstone 
amounted to a passion, was deeply 
rooted in his belief in law and disci- 
pline. “Freedom is the flower of slav- 
ery,” as has been finely said by a 
writer of our own day. 

To a member of the Unitarian body, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1865:— 


I am, as you know, one altogether 
attached to dogma, which I believe to 
be the skeleton that carries the flesh, 
the blood, the life of the blessed thing 
we call the Christian religion. But I 
do not believe God’s tender mercies 
are restricted to a small portion of the 
human family. . I was myself 
brought up to believe that salvation 
depended absolutely on the reception 
of a particular and very narrow creed. 
But long, long have I cast those weeds 
behind me. 


“Tolerance,” says Mr. Morley in com- 
menting on this declaration, “means 
reverence for all the possibilities of 
truth; it means acknowledgment that 
she dwells in diverse mansions and 
wears vestures of many colors and 
speaks in strange tongues. .. . it means 
the charity that is even greater than 
faith and hope.”* 

A distinguished Nonconformist, speak- 
ing on behalf of his brethren at the 
opening of the Library, said that 
though “he represented a branch of 


8 Morley’s “Life of Gladstone,” vol. ii. pp. 
136, 137. 
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the great Christian family to which 
Mr. Gladstone did not belong, there 
was no man who had so little sympathy 
with Nonconformist opinions who yet 
appealed more strongly to the Non- 
conformist heart. When the question 
of voting a grant to St. Deiniol’s Li- 
brary came before the Gladstone Me- 
morial Committee, there were some 
members [he said] who feared that 
the Nonconformist section might be 
staggered by the idea of a purely An- 
glican Institution being assisted out of 
that particular fund. But,” continued 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, himself a member 
of the Memorial Committee, “you don’t 
understand Nonconformists. We don’t 
object to sympathize with men in their 
own opinions. and beliefs ... It was 
the men who fought most strongly for 
their own conscience who were most 
ready to respect the consciences of 
others.” 

“It is my earnest desire,” wrote the 
founder, “that the hospitality of the In- 
stitution should be as far as possible 
available for persons beyond the pale 
of the Anglican Church.” Not a school, 
not a college or a free library, in the 
ordinary sense, but a home for mental 
and spiritual refreshment and research, 
open to thinkers of every class, even to 
those to whom the gift of faith has 
been denied, earnest inquirers, seekers, 
searchers after the truth that is divine. 
A spirit of reverence, a love of truth, 
sympathy with the aims of the founder, 
this is all that is demanded of its visit- 
tors. The founder hoped that the Li- 
brary “would not be used for purposes 
hostile to the Church of England.” 
This is expressed in the trust deed. 
But for “the advancement of divine 
learning” he looked specially to the 
resident community. And the type of 
men that undoubtedly he had in view, 
and to whom he in the first instance 
offered the Wardenship, were men re- 
siding and working in religious bodies 
already existing and in working order, 
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men who by the example of their lives 
* and the fruits of their labors, by their 
learning, their teaching, their writings 
and their ministrations, would form at 
Hawarden a living centre of religion, 
and would do for their own generation 
what Pusey and Stubbs, Lightfoot and 
Westcott had done for theirs. Mr. 
Gladstone saw that in an age when 
the negative tendencies of thought were 
seeking to dethrone Christianity from 
its true predominance over the intellec- 
tual and moral development of human- 
ity, it would be good te revive some- 
thing of the methods of the wise of old. 
By their lives that predominance had 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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originally been won, by their austere 
experience they had shown it could 
best be sustained by the spiritual dis- 
cipline of the consecrated life, inspired 
and strengthened by corporate devo- 
tion and aspiration. In the words of 
the greatest Christian philosopher‘ of 
our own day—a writer who pleads for 
some such recovery of the ancient 
spirit in dealing with our own moral 
problems—“And this lesson we need 
not scorn to learn from what larger 
minds in calmer ages thought out with 
prayer and fasting, we whose minds 


are weaker and whose lives unquiet, - 


and who seldom fast or pray.” 
Mary Drew. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


M. DE BEAUJEU FIGHTS FOR ANOTHER. 


M. de Beaujeu, a gentleman of re- 
sponsibilities, could not spare a day 
for thoughts of love. From morn till 
night he labored with Mr. Healy on a 
document (you may read it yet) which 
told in detail of the King’s troops and 
propounded the strategical needs of an 
invading army. Mr. Healy, who had 
a true affection for the art of war, en- 
joyed himself vastly. And Mistress 
Nancy Leigh cultivated gillyflowers 
and patience. Then after nightfall Mr. 
Healy must go forth with the work of 
genius in his bosom and deliver it toa 
mysterious cloaked gentleman under 
the Piazza for swift conyeyance to the 
Hague, and M. de Beaujeu, visiting a 
half-score honest gentlemen, moderate 
their zeal to revolt untimely. M. de 
Beaujeu’s revolt was to be contrived 
on scientific principles. 

So his day was full of good works, 


4 J. RB. Illingworth, author of ‘Bampton Lec- 
tures,” “Divine Immanence,” “Reason and 
Revelation,” “Christian Character,” &c. 


and when he rose on the morrow duty 
still called. To be sure of missing 
none of the talk of the town he went to 
Jeremy’s on his way to Rose. 

Jeremy’s was crowded and gay. All 
men were turned fierce Whigs again, 
and there was babble enough of trea- 
son to deaden the waiters’ footsteps 
and hang a town. The Prince of 
Orange was hourly expected—he would 
sail up the Thames and land at the 
Tower—he had sworn to hang King 
James from an arch of London Bridge 
—he was bringing an army of giants, 
Switzers, Swedes, and Brandenburgh- 
ers, seven feet high apiece. 

On this wise talk came M. de Beau- 
jeu, and at once was assailed by many 


erying “Well, monsieur, well, what 
news?” ° 
M. de Beaujeu smiled amiably. “Eh, 


messieurs, how fine weather!” says he. 
“One tells me they may yet save the 
wheat. But the barley—héJas!—it is 
very sick.” 

“Like the King,” cried one. 

“Ak, truly? I had not heard it. I 
trust he will be restored soon. Pardon, 
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messieurs, pardon”; and he passed on 
to a knot of friends by the window. 

Behind him, “Close, devilish close,” 
says one nodding wisely. 

“Ay, he could an’ he would.” 

“A devilish deep fellow, gentlemen.” 

M. de Beaujeu came to his friends. 
“Eh, my dear Laleham, but you bloom,” 
says he. Wharton, who had been 
speaking, had fallen silent and looked 
at bim curiously. My lord Laleham 
grunted. My lord Wickham, the third 
in the group, burst out laughing. 

“Zounds, here is the sinner himself,” 
he cried. 

“Sinner?’ Beaujeu inquired. 

And my lord Wickham laughed the 
louder: “Naughty fellow! Still in her 
teens, too!” 

M. de Beaujeu’s eyes flashed. He 
rose up before my lord Wickham: “I 
fail to understand you, my lord,” he 
said sharply. 

“Oh, you would! You would! No, 
begad, ’tis all a fiction, and her mother 
has never whirled her back to the coun- 
try at all.” 

“Do you .know what he méans?”’ 
Beaujeu turned frowning to Wharton. 

But Wickham cried between chuc- 
kles: “Oh, oh! St. Beaujeu! Eh, St. 
Antony—little Nelly d’Abernon?” 

Beaujeu whirled round. “You lie, 
my lord; you understand me? Lie!” 
he said quietly into Wickham’s face, 
and his pale blue eyes were flash- 
ing. Before them my lord Wickham 
retreated. 

“Why, why, damme, Beaujeu——” he 
expostulated. “Why flare up so? We 
all know she went to you from Lale- 
ham’s rout. Her mother told the 
Mazarin.” 

“I said that you lied, my lord,” says 
Beaujeu in his passionless voice, step- 
ping nearer. Again my lord drew 


back. Laleham and Mr. Wharton 
looked at each other. 

“Zounds, but she did!” muttered 
Wickham. “Why, the old lady has 
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took her back to the shire in disgrace. 
’Tis common talk.” He looked to the 
others for support. 

“Fight your own fights, Wickham,” 
drawled Wharton, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“She came to my house and left it— 


as my own sister,” says Beaujeu. “You 
have chosen to say other. Bien! I have 
called you a liar, my lord.” He 


paused, and they glared at each other. 
“Shall I call you a coward also?’ cried 
Beaujeu. 

“Monsieur!” cried Wickham, growing 
pale. 

“Your most obedient——” Beaujeu 
bowed. “Wharton, you will serve 
me!” Wharton nodded. 

“Laleham? cried Wickham, turning 
to him. 

“Go to your friends, my 
growled Laleham, drawing back. 

“T’ll remember you for that, my 
lord!” cried Wickham flushing, and 
then called across the room “‘Seymour!” 

A vastly fine gentleman made his 
way to them daintily: “Stap me! what 
have we here?’ he inquired, and now 
the chatterers turned and fell intent to 
listen. 

“I accept any place, any time, any 
weapons, Wharton,” says Beaujeu— 
then swung round upon the listeners. 
“And in this cause, messieurs, any op- 
ponent.” No gentleman grasped the 
occasion. Beaujeu turned round again, 
bowed to Wickham and Seymour, and 
“Au revoir,” says he. 

“Gadsbud, no!” 
“We'll end it now!” 

“Mr. Wharton,” says Seymour cere- 
moniously, “we demand to meet 
immediate.” 

Beaujeu frowned: already it was time 
he should be gone. “It is inconvenient, 
Wharton,” says he. 

“La, la, and all times were alike 
to him i’ gad!” cried Mr. Seymour. 
“You insist, Wickham?’ Wickham 
“We insist, Mr. Wharton.” 


lord,” 


cried Wickham. 








— 
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Wharton shrugged his’ shoulders. 
“Verdict — suicide,” he remarked. 
“Swords? Behind Montague House?” 
Mr. Seymour bowed. “Have with you 
then!” cried Wharton, and took his hat 
and Beaujeu’s arm “Send Dr. Garth 
in a coach, Laleham,” and they passed 
out. On the stairs Mr. Wharton ob- 
served that a procession followed; he 
turned, and “Gentlemen,” says he smil- 
ing, “duty calls you elsewhere. Listen 
to duty, I beg.” 

So the four passed out alone and 
mounted hackney coaches and jolted 
off. “Gad, Beaujeu, ’tis something 
hard on the poor devil,” said Wharton. 

“Let him tell no lies of a woman.” 

“Te-hee,” says Mr. Wharton, “you 
have never told one yourself, neither.” 
Beaujeu bit his lip. “Lies, were they 
then?” 

Beaujeu turned to him: “Lies, before 
God!” he said sharply. “She came 
with a message from the Sunderland. 
She saved me.” Wharton laughed. 
“And why that?” snapped Beaujeu. 

“At your being saved by a woman,” 
Mr. Wharton chuckled continuously. 

Soon they had passed up Drury Lane 
to the Oxford Road. The coaches 
stopped, the four walked round the 
garden where Montague House stood 
white and new, with the tilers busy on 
the roof, and came to>»a narrow 
meadow. Beaujeu glanced up at the 
sun; it was well past noon, and the 
hedges threw a tiny shadow. In a 
moment he was out of coat and hat 
and wig, a gaunt, bald figure of 
strength. 

My lord Wickham keptchim waiting. 
My lord had to try a pass or two with 
Mr. Seymour—to turn his shirt-sleeve 
up and to turn it down—to take off his 
broidered-silver undercoat and to put 
it on—while Wharton grinned and 
Beaujeu looked sourly. Came the rat- 
tle of a swift-driven coach, and out of 
the coach Dr. Garth’s round, jolly face 
was thrust. He hurried across the 


meadow, and Mr. Wharton turned to 
meet him: “We are waiting Wickham’s 
courage, doctor,” says he. 

“Gadsbud, Mr. Wharton, I have 
work enough without your making it,” 
says the doctor, shaking his head. 

And at last Mr. Seymour announced 
that my lord was ready. 

My lord Wickham tried immediately 
to beat Beaujeu’s blade out of line, 
failed, and sprang back. He was agile 
and very lithe, and never a second 
still, but Beaujeu used little of his 
great reach nor ever stirred from his 
place. Only my lord was let feel that 
he had never before countered so stiff 
a blade. My lord grew red—in anger 
that he availed nothing, in heat because 
he tried vastly; my lord grew rash, 
jumped in to attack again and again 
and wildly. M. de Beaujeu stayed one 
lunge and another—came a third, very 
wild and fierce. M. de Beaujeu threw 
back his left leg, bowed to a thrust 
that ran gleaming through the air over 
his head, straightened his long arm, ran 
his point neatly between my lord’s right 
ribs at the side and checked on the 
instant. My lord dropped his rapier 
and clapped his hand to the smart. 
Dr. Garth and Mr. Seymour ran to 
him together. 

Beaujeu gave his rapier to Wharton 
and came forward. “My lord, | am 
sorry,” says he, and Mr. Wharton 
stared. “I believe that it is not dan- 
gerous. I sought to avoid that.” 

My lord, who was rather white, gave 
a doleful laugh. “Begad,” says he. “I 
have enough—and you might have given 
me more, Beaujeu,” and he held out his 
hand. Beaujeu took it. 

And the doctor, looking up from the 
wound, “Egad, monsieur, but you're 
an anatomist,” says he. “You have 
missed everything I’d have asked you 
to miss.” 

“IT desired so,” says Beaujeu. Wick- 
ham’s eyes followed him as he moved 
away, rested on him while he stood 
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with Wharton helping him into his 
clothes. 

“Beaujeu!” said Wickham, and Beau- 
jeu came up settling his cravat. “I 
am your debtor. I'll take back what I 
said.” 

“You oblige me nruch,” says Beaujeu, 
bowing gravely. “You know me—you 
might well doubt—but before God my 
story was true.”” Mr. Wharton strolled 
up grinning. 

“Stap me!” muttered Mr. Seymour, 
staring at Beaujeu. Then “Gadsbud, 
Beaujeu, I believe you myself,” he 
cried. Beaujeu gripped the two men’s 
hands before he turned and hurried 
away. 

“Gad,” muttered Mr. Wharton, look- 
ing after him curiously, “gad, where’s 
the old Adam?” 

M. de Beaujeu had sprung into a 
coach, and bade the man drive hastily 
to Rose’s cottage. Come there late, and 
at last, M. de Beaujeu received a 
surprise. 

The shutters were shut over the little 
casements. Loud knocking brought no 
answer till a woman looking over the 
hedge of a farm hard by cried to him 
that Mistress Charlbury had driven 
away in her coach an hour agone. 
Whither then? Towards the town. 

Beaujeu strode frowning home. 
There a letter waited him: 


“Dear Heart,—You were right not to 
come. You see now, ’twas right what 
I said. I knew I could not be ye fitt 
Mate for you. But ’tis kinde in you 
not to say it. And indeede ’tis much 
best that I should not see you. Do 
not troubble after me. I will always 
remember how noble you were to me at 
ye Pallace. It was like you. God 
keep you in your grate Perrils. Dear, 
be cauteous. You are too brave. 
Pray, Mr. Dane, think of me some- 
times. But do not be troubbled, dear. 
I shall be happy. 

“Rose.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


M. DE BEAUJEU OPINES HE IS DEAD. 


M. de Beaujeu went out into the 
highways and hedges, sought diligently 
till the moon was high for man or 
woman who could tell him aught of 
Mistress Charlbury’s coach. It was 
not to be traced beyond Charing Cross. 
M. de Beaujeu came home very weary 
to read once again that consoling 
letter. 

Mordieu! how could she dream that 
he would change as basely, how could 
she dream that he would fail her?... 
Eh, how could she dream anything 
else? It would seem quite in his char- 
acter—nay, passably honorable for him. 
To spare her the pain of hearing that 
she was beneath him, why, that would 
be chivalric—for M. de Beaujeu. 
Never before had he liked himself so 
little. 

But after all—after all—she would 
come back. Let a few weeks pass and 
she must be found. Bien, in a few 
weeks this work would be done, his 
own place established. Then truly 
he would be her “great man in the 
state”’—then with all his honors upon 
him he would show her that he had not 
failed. Ay! So perhaps it was best. 
Let the weeks pass—there was work 
enough to fill them—when he had set 
a King of his own making over Eng- 
land, when that King had paid him 
his due, then—why then, confessed of 
all, not least of Englishmen, he would 
show Rose that he could never be too 
great for her. Egad, 'twould be vastly 
better, vastly nobler so. And M. de 
Beaujeu went, not ill-content, to bed. 

In the morning Mr. Healy and he 
and a map of England worked together 
on the problem of which brave gentle- 
men should seize which towns—but, be- 
hold Mr. Healy found his friend slow. 
That admirable keen brain was blunted. 
M. de Beaujeu was strangely slow to 
see the obvious. In fact, M. de Beau- 
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jeu was not so well content as he had 
been: monsieur found it merely impos- 
sible not to think about Rose: mon- 
sieur gazed stupidly at the big map 
adorned by Mr. Healy with pins and 
wondered where on it Rose might be— 
wondered so zealously that he let Mr. 
Healy make all the plans of himself. 

“Danby takes north of Humber and 
the devil takes north of Tweed, good 
neighbors, faith, and; that’s the whole 
of it,’ says Mr. Healy at last, reaching 
out for a pipe. “We'll be staying in 
town our mighty selves and never 
smell steel at all! Heigho!” Mr. Healy 
gave 4 great sigh. 

“T must stay in town,” growled Beau- 
jeu frowning. 

Mr. Healy stared at him. “I did not 
deny it, my dear,” he said in surprise. 
Beaujeu got out of his chair and began 
to pace up and down the room with 
short quick steps. Mr. Healy was 
wrapt in amazement. 

The door broke open. Spattered 
with mud, haggard, red-eyed, Jack 
Dane rushed in. “I have ridden post 
from Harwich, Beaujeu,” he cried 
hoarsely. “On Black James’s horses, 
begad!” and he dragged a letter from 
his breast. Beaujeu pounced upon it 
and walked away to the window. 

Mr. Healy filled Jack a glass of wine 
and Jack drank thirstily. Beaujeu 
stood reading, his keen "face outlined 
against the light, and as he read he 
smiled. A tap at the door and there 
came grinning Mr. Wharton. Beaujeu 
looked up, saw him, and jumped at 
him. “Begad, in good time, Wharton! 
Little Hooknose comes, with the first 
fair wind, and you had best be off to 
your shire hastily!’ 

Mr. Wharton’s’ grin broadened. 
“Softly now, softly,” says he. “What! 
Master Jack here?’ he paused to 
chuckle. “Well, damme, come in!” he 
beckoned to the open door. <A grave 
and reverend gentleman appeared in 
gray frieze and his own grizzled hair, 
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and Jack stared and Beaujeu drew 
away frowning. “I present Master An- 
tony Smallpiece,” says Mr. Wharton, 
“attorney to Sir Matthew Dane.” 

“Umquhile, sir,” says Master Small- 
piece squeakily, “umquhile attorney,” 
and made his bows. “Mr. Dane, sir, it 
is my grievous duty to convey to you 
the annunciation of the late demise 
of——” 

“My father!” cried Jack, starting up. 


“Dead? And why was I = ~»not 
summoned.” 
Master Smallpiece coughed. “By 


your leave, Mr. Dane, by your leave,” 
he said nervously. “I am not, I pro- 
fess, obnoxious to any censure. Merely 
as a concession to the sanguine tie I 
presented to Sir Matthew that he 
should call his son to his last mortal 
couch. He replied, even moribund, vig- 
orously. I grieve at the relation, Mr. 
Dane. ‘Il am sick (even as Eli) at my 
son’s transgression’ (I relate his own 
words). ‘Do I desire see him? Un- 
natural! (says Sir Matthew, pray un- 
derstand me) ‘Infamous. At least he 
shall gain nothing. Unnatural—infa- 
mous,’ and soon after breath left him. 
He was much wasted.” 

“Damme,” says Mr. Wharton, chuc- 
kling, “damme he faced it out.” Jack, 
who had been sitting with bowed head, 
looked up suddenly and flushed. “Well, 
Jack, you have not seen much of him 
in this world. Pray that you get no 
chance in the next.” Jack started up, 
and Mr. Healy, putting a hand on his 
shoulder, said swiftly: 

“Wharton, my friend, may be you'd 
be a gentleman if you were dumb.” 
Mr. Wharton, who was never touchy, 
gave an amiable chuckle and put up 
his hand in the gesture of a fencer 
confessing a hit. Jack turned away 
and stood looking down at the cold 
hearth. 

Master Smallpiece again coughed. “I 
profess, Mr. Dane, I am distressed at 
my tidings,” says he. “And I appre- 
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hend the residual is no more comforta- 
ble. Sir Matthew hath confided to me 
a testament (In the making whereof I 
am in truth no more than a mere in- 
strument, sir). The Send estate, en- 
tailed upon you, remains still your own. 
But Sir Matthew hath chosen to be- 
queath Bourne Manor to your cousin, 
Thomas Dane, where and whensoever 
he may be found.” 

Jack laughed a little. “I am glad of 
it,’ says he, and Master Smallpiece 
gaped. But Mr. Healy and Mr. Whar- 
ton directed their eyes to M. de Beau- 
jeu who stood in the shadow silent. 

“So, Sir Matthew thought Tom Dane 
was still with the living, did he?” says 
Mr. Wharton grinning. “Well, may 
be he was right.” 

“Sir Matthew was of that conviction, 
Mr. Wharton,” says Master Smallpiece. 
“I might aver that he lived in daily 
fear of Mr. Thomas Dane’s return.” 

“Begad, they would have had a happy 
meeting,” says Mr. Wharton. 

And out of the shadow spoke M. de 
Beaujeu. “Eh, gentlemen, an old 
man’s fancy. This Thomas Dane—who 
has heard of him in seven years? Cer- 
tainly he is dead.” 

“Oh, you think so?’ says Wharton 
grinning. 

Beaujeu shrugged 
“Who can doubt?” 

“Not I, begad, if you say so,” laughed 
Wharton. “Faith you ought to know!” 

But Beaujeu struck in, drowning the 
last words. “Also, also—surely in your 
English law an outlaw cannot inherit, 
eh, master attorney?’ 

Master Smallpiece scratched his nose. 
“You make a_ point, sir,” says he. 
“you—” 

“Gad, Beaujeu, do you think I want 
my cousin’s land?” cried Jack. 

“Sure he makes a point too, Beaujeu,” 
says Mr. Healy. 

“IT do not think so, Mr. Dane,” Beau- 
jeu said. “But in fact, if he is dead, 
the acres should stay in the family.” 
1687 
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“And how do I know that he is 
dead ?” 

“I met Mr. Dane when he came to 
Flanders,” says Beaujeu quietly. “He 
went to the wars—he vanished. I have 
not heard of him in seven years. I 
conceive, Master Attorney, your Eng- 
lish courts would readily pronounce 
him dead?” 

“I apprehend, sir, 
properly approached,” 
Smallpiece with dignity. 

“Courts pronounce?” 
“What do I care for that? 
alive——” 

“IT knew Mr. Dane well,” says Beau- 
jeu sharply. “If he were alive, he 
would scorn to take what your father 
had held . . . Eh, do you wonder?’ and 
he gave a shrug and a sneer. 

Master Smallpiece coughed, “De mor- 
tuis, gentlemen, de mortuis. You are 
acquaint with the Roman adage? Mr. 
Dane I should be much honored by 
your command to bring the cause to 
court.” 

“Oh curse the cause! Curse the es- 
tates!” cried Jack. “God, do I care for 
them? We—I—” it was difficult to 
speak yet to be silent of his father, and 
his face worked, he flushed crimson 


I apprehend, if 
says Master 


cried Jack. 
If he is 


and at last turned away with a 
groan. 
Master Smallpiece stared. “I will 


wait upon you at another occasion, Mr. 
Dane sir,” says he and backed out. 

Beaujeu came out of the shadow: 
“Away with you, Wharton. The first 
east wind brings Little Hooknose now. 
You rise when you hear he is at Exe- 
ter. You should join him at Salisbury 
or sooner.” 

Mr. Wharton looked him up and 
down. “Tell me, are you flesh and 
blood?” he inquired. 

“Whatever I am, I win,” said Beau- 
jeu sharply. 

“Humph. Well, that is a human 
speech,” said Wharton grinning: he 
held out his hand as they gripped: “I'll 
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have a fine crop of rebels from my 
shires I swear. And you?” 

“I'll hold London.” 

“A handful,” laughed Wharton and 
departed. 

Beaujeu turned to Healy: “See gal- 
lopers go to Devonshire and Danby, 
Healy,” said he, and in a moment he 
was left alone with Jack. 

He poured himself a glass of bur- 
gundy, and sat down to sip it. He 
looked curiously at Jack over the wine. 
In a moment Jack turned pale and 
distraught: “Beaujeu,” says he, “have 
you seen Nell again?” 

Beaujeu put down his wine: “In ef- 
fect, no:” he remarked. “It was 
scarcely possible. Her mother, who 
appears to be a fool, learnt that she 
had come here at night—chose to be- 
lieve the worst—and (in order, I con- 
ceive, that every one else might believe 
the worst) has hurried her daughter 
away to the shire. Mistress d’Aber- 
non, if you please, is disgraced.” 

“Disgraced?” cried Jack flushing. 
“Zounds, let me hear a man say so!’ 

‘Beaujeu smiled slightly. “I do not 
think you will hear many men say so,” 
says he. 

But Jack did not heed. “God! I must 
go to her,” he muttered and turned on 
his heel. 

“I have something to say to you 
first,’ said Beaujeu. Jack turned 
again to stare at him and Beaujeu 
sipped his wine again. “It is ‘right 
that you should know. The bullies 
who assailed you in Mistmess Charl- 
bury’s house were- there unknown to 
her.” . 

““*Unknown to her’?” Jack muttered. 
“And how can you know it?’ ‘' 

“Because it was on my motion that 
Sherborne sent the bullies,” said Beau- 


jeu quietly. 
“You?” cried Jack, starting back. 
“You? And you’ve posed as my friend.” 
“Endeavor to believe that I am,” 
says Beaujeu in his passionless voice. 


“I would now give my right hand that 
I had not done it.” 

“But why—why? What end did you 
gain?” 

“I was fool enough to believe Mis- 
tress Charlbury a common woman,” 
says Beaujeu in the same level tone. 
“I thought her unworthy of you. I de- 
sired that you should break with her. 
Thinking like a mean knave, I acted 
as a mean knave.” 

Jack stood a moment with wrinkled 
brow, puzzling it out, then flushing 
started forward. ‘“You—you—” he cried 
fiercely, and lifted his hand to strike. 

Beaujeu sat quite still: “It is merely 
your right,” he said calmly, looking 
into the angry bloodshot eyes. 

Jack’s hand fell: “God, Beaujeu, how 
could you do it?” he cried. “Do you 
know what I called her? And she—she 
— My God, I must see her, and—” 

“And your cousin Nell?’ Beaujeu 
asked quietly. 

Jack stared at him a moment, then 
stumbled to a chair and pressed his 
hands to his head: “What can I do?” 
he muttered to himself. 

“You cam go to your cousin,” said 
Beaujeu, “I do not think your ‘Delila’ 
hurt Mistress Charlbury deeply. She 
did not love you.” Jack looked up, 
dazed. “I have had to tell her how 
base to her I have been. Believe me, 
it is not you that have hurt her.” 

“You love her yourself?” Jack 
muttered. 

“Mr. Dane, I have never known a 
man act so vilely to a woman as my- 
self. It is to me marvellous that Mis- 
tress Charlbury can forgive me. Nor 
to her nor to you can I pretend to ex- 
cuse myself.” The passionless voice 
fell to a’ deeper note. “Believe me, 
if yet you can, I had no thought to 
rob you of her love.” 

“I never had it, I know that,” Jack 
muttered. “But what I said to her— 
oh, why have you made me such a 
knave?” And Beaujeu stared at the 
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ground. Jack gave a short sharp laugh. 
“Begad, I think there has been but one 
gentleman of my name for many a 
year, and that is my cousin Tom.” 
Beaujeu stirred in his chair. “And you 
say he is dead?” said Jack sharply. 

“Certainly he is dead,” Beaujeu 
repeated. 

“And I am left!” said Jack, and 
laughed again. “A curst quaint 
world!” Then he turned on Beaujeu. 
“Tom loved the Charlbury, you know.” 

The Monthly Review. 
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“Perhaps not more worthily than I,” 
said Beaujeu quietly. 

Jack looked at him sneering a mo- 
ment; then rose wearily: “I go to Nell,” 
he said; but on his way to the door 
turned back and caught Beaujeu’s arm: 
“Man, if they talk of her in town an- 
swer it, for God’s sake—till I am back 
again.” 

Beaujeu bowed: “But I do not think 
they will talk,” said he, and his eyes 
glittered. 

H. ©. Bailey. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOME. 


One likes to believe that the cave- 
dweller of the Stone Age sitting out- 
side his cave in the cool of the evening 
after a satisfactory (if indigestible) 
supper of underdone meat, may have 
had in his mind’s eye a possible future 
in which caves would be less dark and 
damp, more roomy, and less liable to 
the unwelcome intrusion of wild beasts. 
Of a truth, he was not comfortable. 
A haunting picture once exhibited in 
a London gallery showed him turning 
the corner to his cave and coming sud- 
denly, with a hideous expression of 
fear, on a lion who, on his very door- 
step so to say, had already half de- 
voured his wife. Such things called 
loudly for reform. 

The solidity of the cave, its immova- 
ble nature, has never been surpassed. 
Neither the winds of heaven nor the 
earthquakes of the soil had any ef- 
fect on it; and the first artificial cave 
raised above ground, no doubt a marvel 
of ingenuity in its way, must have been 
considered a very flimsy affair in com- 
parison, the second story a daring flight 
not to be thought of as yet without a 
shudder. Minor improvements, say a 
hole in the ‘roof for the escape of 
smoke, can only have been practicable 


in few cases; but the first man who. 


managed to knock out such a hole was 
the creator of the domestic hearth and 
all its attending blessings. He re- 
joiced in that feeling of comparative 
ease and comfort, which ages after him 
would culminate in the song of Home, 
Sweet Home, though in his days it 
would still have been singularly prema- 
ture. He did not overcome the nui- 
sance of the smoky chimney; but he led 
the way, and some day we may settle 
it. 

Without in the least discrediting the 
immense importance of the theory of 
evolution, it may be admitted that the 
conclusion was more or less unavoid- 
ably indicated by what we see around 
us everywhere. There does not appear 
much in common between such a hole 
rudely knocked out, and a chimney with 
monumental marble, brass fittings, and 
ormolu glass, not to speak of the cen- 
tral gilt clock and flanking bronzes, or 
vases, that now form an indispensable 
part of it; yet the one is no more than 
a gradual evolution of the other, and 
little as we may understand it, the 
direction taken by such an evolution 
has probably never been within our 
choice or discretion. In examining the 
minute cell of a budding leaf before it 
has grown to an individual shape, the 
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highest power of the microscope cannot 
detect the slightest indication of the 
coming form. The cell of an oak-leaf 
is indistinguishable from that of the 
chestnut-leaf; there is only the same 
cell-wall, circulating protoplasm, and 
nucleus to be seen in both; the division 
and multiplication of cells proceed 
equally and uniformly in both, and 
yet there is a mysterious power, un- 
seen, inscrutable, which at a certain 
given point forces the one cell to multi- 
ply in the shape of the oak-leaf while 
the other must become the elongated 
fan-like leaf of the chestnut. It is 
matter for congratulation that this la- 
tent, unknown power, equally strong 
and inscrutable in us, has not driven us 
in the direction of the snail and made 
us carry our homes with us; the Arab 
who folds his tent and silently vanishes 
away is but the exception that proves 
the rule. Fortunately Nature has in- 
tended us to build stationary dwellings 
like the coral insect, though in too many 
cases less solid. What precise place or 
function the jerry-builder holds in this 
evolutionary process or scheme it would 
be invidious to investigate; it should 
be enough for us to remember that in 
Nature nothing is unnecessary. 

Before we proceed to examine the dif- 
ferent evolutions in architecture and 
comfort which have resulted from this 
building instinct, mention’ should be 
made of another useful individual who 
assists us in our choice, the house- 
agent to wit. He cannot have existed, 
even in a rudimentary stage, in the 
Stone Age. They did rot profably, in 
that dim past, change their cave every 
three years or oftener, and we know 
nothing of the tenure on which such 
property was held. Given the com- 
parative scarcity of caves, when the 
family increased and a roomier dwell- 
ing became imperative, it may have 
been necessary to massacre the holders 
of a larger tenement, “possession on 
completion of massacre” being then 
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the recognized condition of transfer. 
With the softening of manners and 
morals, a persuasive go-between was 
urgently needed, and the house-agent 
was evolved, his duties in the earliest 
days being more in the nature of a re- 
inforcement, his powers of reasonable 
persuasion not unconnected with a 
club. 

Useful and remunerative as the call- 
ing seems to be, not every one is fit 
for it. Unlimited optimism is required 
in its pursuit; the faintest shadow of 
pessimism must not fall on the three 
years’ agreement or it will not be 
signed. The successful agent should 
wear rose-colored spectacles and should 
advertise the vacant pillar of St. Sim- 
eon Stylites as a compact little resi- 
dence in a quiet neighborhood. Did 
not a celebrated auctioneer once re- 
luctantly admit that the only drawback 
he knew to a country-house he had to 
let was the noise made at night by the 
nightingales?’ When a house is old 
he develops unexpected antiquarian 
tastes and predilections; when it is new 
the same man scorns the discomforts 
of antiquity. In his enthusiasm he 
sometimes forgets the meaning of the 
English language, as when the other 
day he advertised a house as “replete 
with hot and cold water.” 

House-hunting, with or without his 
aid, is a troublesome business, the 
choice being so abundant in general 
and so restricted in particular, for we 
are more difficult to please than the 
hermit-crab who makes himself at 
home in the first shell he finds unten- 
anted. An Irish cabin of one room 
would suit very few; on the other hand 
very few want a palace of a hundred 
or a thousand rooms. However splen- 
didly it may be furnished and uphol- 
stered, the smallest palace is a barrack 
compared to a snug little home in town 
or country. Who would like to live 
in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
on the roof of which, when some struc- 
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tural alterations were contemplated, the 
architect found a small village en- 
camped in wooden sheds, the proud Im- 
perial family living in state inside 
having not the slightest knowledge of 
the teeming life overhead? Who would 
quite enjoy the home offered by the 
Vatican at Rome, which contains about 
sixteen thousand rooms? It must be 
obviously easy to lose count in such a 
mighty maze. It suggests the bewil- 
dering thought whether somebody once 
felt cramped in a home with only 
fifteen thousand rooms, and added an- 
other thousand for more breathing- 
space. Unpopular rulers have often 
slept night after night in different bed- 
rooms for fear of assassination; a ner- 
vous pope could thus sleep in a new 
room night after night and only re- 
turn to the first after forty ‘weary 
years. This fanciful calculation gives 
a better idea of the insensate vastness 
of such palaces than any figures of di- 
mensions could convey. How thankful 
Wwe must be that, even after the most 
unlimited dinner, we bave no difficulty 
in finding the drawing-room, no risk of 
wandering helplessly in such a gigantic 
labyrinth perhaps for years after losing 
our known bearings. The proud pos- 
sessors of such astounding edifices gen- 
erally make for themselves a hearth 
and home in some outlying corner of 
the brick or marble wilderness, a cor- 
ner they know by heart and can find 
without the aid of the mariner’s com- 
pass, much after the manner in which 
meaner mortals in a too large or 
draughty room make themselves a com- 
fortable corner by means of screens. 
History records many instances of 
the makeshifts forced upon royal per- 
sonages in olden times by the incon- 
veniences of their homes or palaces. 
When they travelled from one to the 
other it was customary to send in ad- 
vance horses and sumpter-mules laden 
with the necessary hangings and car- 


pets. Often the living rooms, if many, . 
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were very small; the supper-room of 
Mary Stuart at Holyrood Palace, from 
which Riccio was dragged to his death, 
was hardly large enough to hold a ta- 
ble, and was found inconveniently 
small on the night of the murder. The 
table and the candles were at once up- 
set, and if Lady Argyll had not 
snatched one up as it fell and held it 
up to see foul play, they would have 
had to murder the poor Italian in the 
dark. The house of Kirk o’Fields 
(which, to be sure, was not intended 
for a royal residence) was so incon- 
venient that the sanitary arrangements 
were shocking even for that time; and 
a door had to be taken off its hinges 
and put on the top of a bath to provide 
more accommodation for Queen Mary 
and King Darnley. As the gunpowder 
was already stored in the lower story, 
and it was Mary’s intention to blow up 
hearth and home, house and husbind in 
the night, the inconvenience was only 
temporary. The furniture went up 
with the husband, and the only thing 
saved was a much prized silken bed- 
quilt which the Queen took the precau- 
tion to remove a few hours before the 
explosion. This cruel fact would be 
absolutely incredible if the Casket Let- 
ters left any doubt of the ghastly truth. 

The contradictions of human nature 
are amazing and inexplicable; this won- 
derful and fascinating woman, who 
made such short and fell work of hearth 
and home, was yet in other ways so 
truly feminine that in presiding over 
her Privy Council she always worked 
at some small womanly embroidery to 
keep herself in countenance. In this 
she was followed by the last Mary of 
her unfortunate race, the wife of Wil- 
liam the Third, whose fancy-work, in 
what we should now call crochet or 
Berlin wool, was, oddly enough, after 
her death praised by Bishop Burnet in 
his funeral sermon as one of her most 
distinguished virtues. This absurd 
bathos or anti-climax should not how- 
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ever blind us to the truth that domestic 
virtues such as these can make a home 
of the most inconvenient dwelling,—let 
our antimacassars, chimney-valances, 
chair-covers, doilys, and so forth, tes- 
tify to the fact, for which we are not 
always sufficiently thankful. Our 
homes, such as they may be, large or 
small, are little better than caves if no 
woman presides over them, and 
brightens them with little feminine 
touches and fancies. We men are apt 
to sneer at these adornments, but in 
the way of making a home every little 
helps, as the condemned man said 
when he asked the bishop for his 
prayers. 

Domesticated in the proper sense the 
Queen of Scots could not be called. 
Her views on separation or divorce 
were too thorough to please the average 
husband; but she was a veritable fac- 
tory for fancy-work. She even em- 
broidered petticoats for her implaca- 
ble enemy Elizabeth; indeed, she 
worked so many that at last the Eng- 
lish queen took the ungracious course 
of not thanking her royal cousin for 
them any more in order’ to stop the 
supply. 

With a sense of relief we may leave 
the consideration of palaces, more or 
less inconvenient, bloodstained, or 
ghost-haunted, as being after‘all abnor- 
mal homes of remote interest to the 
average citizen. The family ghost does 
not often haunt the semi-detached villa; 
no White Lady walks on their narrow 
stairs or landings, and with some few 
exceptions the suburban villa is now 
the recognized average type of human 
dwellings, being easily constructed. 
No architectural knowledge is required: 
any one can build one, that is, if he 
starts with a bow-window; without this 
indispensable preliminary, success 
would be problematic and confusion 
might ensue. Shoulder to shoulder, in 
rows like well-drilled soldiers, they 
gradually encroach upon the space once 
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occupied by the mansion with park-like 
grounds or the lordly castle of yore. 
No doubt what we gain in comfort we 
lose in romance; we have, as Mr. Mere- 
dith says, exchanged the sky for a ceil- 
ing. No one knows where Joyeuse 
Garde once stood, but rows of semi- 
detached villas may now occupy eligible 
building-sites in the trackless realms 
of Lyonnesse, the enchantment long 
forgotten. It is well if Merlin Avenue 
or Launcelot Street faintly recalls the 
paths where Vivien meditated, not al- 
together fancy free. If we knew the 
spot we might well fancy that knights 
and ladies ride at night through the 
silent street, for these prosaic homes 
stand on enchanted ground. 

Lo, I must tell a tale of chivalry, 

For large white plumes are dancing in 

mine eye! 

Any one still blessed with imagina- 
tion, in this matter-of-fact age, might 
indeed well think that before cock- 
crow, before the early milkman’s call, 
before the first glimmer of dawn when 
the daily paper is thrown down the 
area, he might see riding through Mer- 
lin Avenue milk-white palfreys with 
silken trappings trailing to the ground, 
champing and fretting under lovely 
burdens, hooded falcons perched on del- 
icate wrists, coal-black chargers flecked 
with flakes of foam, shimmer of satin 
and lightning of steel, all passing with- 
out a sound, ghost-like, a glittering cav- 
aleade disappearing noiselessly in 
moonbeams or in clouds of dust,—going, 
going—gone! 

Ob for the snows of yester-year! In- 
stead of peacock-pie in glory of bril- 
liant plumage, or maybe of gigantic 
venison-pasty with a dwarf inside, we 
have cold mutton for supper. No mat- 
ter; we now live in a cold mutton age, 
and Beauty and the Beast (he is on the 
Sewage Committee), when they came to 
see us last night, expected nothing else. 
Beauty liked pickles with it—shrine of 
the mighty! 
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What has become of Astolat and of 
Camelot? Ay, and what will become 
of Buckingham Palace? The improved 
steam-laundry, the sweetshop and the 
young ladies’ school that will one day 
occupy its site are almost as certain 
as to-morrow’s sun. What would King 
Monmouth have said if a peep into the 
future had shown him his beautiful 
home in Soho Square, still standing 
and, awaiting the final demolition of 
ail things, at present used as offices of 
a well-known firm of sauce-manufac- 
turers? By a graceful recognition of 
the genius loci his portrait still hangs 
on the walls of the fine old room with 
painted ceiling and carved shutters; but 
it hangs between framed advertise 
ments of mustard and sardines, and 
looks down with a somewhat aston- 
ished air on rows of marmalade jars 
and bottles of vinegar. Does the hand- 
some son of Charles the Second and 
brown Lucy Walters still walk at night 
in the home of which he was once so 
proud, and, in the ghostly silence peep 
curiously into vats of pickles and jars 
of oil? 

It is a long cry from the bare stone 
cave to the much bedizened room of 
yesterday; we say yesterday because 
to-day the swing of the pendulum is 
very noticeable in the already more 
refined simplicity of decoration in our 
homes. 

The Japanese, our rivals in the art 
of war and our masters, some think, in 
the more gentle arts, have taught us 
the beauty of simplicity. Their rooms 
never contain more than one good pic- 
ture or painted scroll, not more than 
one spray of blossom or flower in a 
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beautiful vase, only one god, no more, 
in a dainty shrine in the wall. Their 
conception of domestic life is the same 
as ours, with a difference. Where we 
sit snugly around the lamp, a Japanese 
family sit through a long dark evening 
round a dim paper lantern on the floor: 
of hearth in our sense they have none, 
merely a brazier with hot ashes to 
warm frozen fingers at; but the home- 
circle is for all that a more positive fact 
with them than it is, for instance, with 
the Neapolitans, who only sleep in the 
garret of what was once a palace and 
live on the doorstep, dining off maca- 
roni in the street. 

Climate is, and has always been, the 
greatest factor in the domestic life of 
a nation. It has moulded us, made us 
what we are. In the days of the cave- 
dweller the English elimate was very 
hot, and the cave made a cool retreat. 
When the Glacial Period returns once 
more, when the cap of ice and snow 
shall extend again over the whole of 
our islands from Lewis to Ilfracombe, 
as science tells us to be unavoidable, 
though too far off to trouble us to-day, 
our home-life will be changed to meet 
the altered conditions inseparable from 
Arctic life. However fashionable it 
may be now to dine or sup at the res- 
taurant, a time will come when the 
rigor of the climate will turn our 
thoughts another way, and the renewed 
attraction of the hearth will be too 
powerful te be resisted. The menu of 
reindeer flesh and blubber, even the 
celebrated Blue Esquimaux Band, will 
not then seduce us from our own 
tireside. 

Marcus Reed. 
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THE ADMIRAL AND THE COLONEL. 


Little Mrs. Dauntesney could have 
wept with vexation. 

“Fred, just fancy!” she cried, as her 
husband entered the breakfast-room of 
their maisonette at Brighton. “Uncle 
Walter writes that he’s coming here 
to-night, and he’ll meet Uncle Reggy, 
and they haven’t spoken for years and 
years! What can we do?” 

“Wire and put him off,” counselled 
Dauntesney, beginning to open his let- 
ters, as though the impending meeting 
of irate relations under his roof was a 
light matter. 

“But I can’t. Uncle Walter writes 
from some impossible place in Wales, 
saying that the weather is so bad that 
he intends leaving by the earliest possi- 
ble train to-morrow (that’s to-day), and 
hopes to reach Brighton in time for din- 
ner to-night. It’s too awful, and after 
all the trouble people have taken to 
keep them apart!” 

“There’s nothing for it but to tell the 
Colonel. After all, they’re both gentle- 
men, though they’re so jolly pig-headed. 
You can count on their not making 
things uncomfortable for you, whatever 
their private grievances muy be,” pro- 
nounced Fred, just as the object of 
their discussion entered the room. 

To make a clean breast of it to Uncle 
Reggy was the only sensible plan, Mrs. 
Dauntesney argued mentally; then 
why didn’t Fred do it? But Fred 
seemed bent upon talking of any sub- 
ject save the one that occupied their 
thoughts. 


Meanwhile their unconscious guest 


enjoyed his breakfast, and chatted of 
the news in the Times, which according 
to usage was taken to his room with 
his early tea. 

“Really you are a coward, Fred,” 
Mrs. Fred exclaimed reproachfully, as 


booted and spurred they waited for 
their horses to be brought round. 
“Didn’t you see me making signs to 
you all through breakfast to tell him? 
I never saw you funk anything before!” 

“Look here, Meta! They’re your un- 
cles, you know, not mine. I’m not sup- 
posed to know anything about their 
family rows. Besides, I’d be sure to 
make a mess of it. Now you can do 
that sort of thing so cleverly, darling; 
it would be far better if you did it. ’ll 
take care that you get plenty of 
opportunities.” 

And while the trio took their morning 
ride, Dauntesney was true to his prom- 
ise. He invented half-a-dozen reasons 
for cantering off alone, and after each 
temporary absence rejoined his com- 
panions wearing so pronounced an ex- 
pression of—‘‘Well, have you done it 
yet?” as to exasperate his wife almost 
beyond endurance. 

It was not until they were nearing 
home, and among the bustle of the 
King’s Road, that Mrs. Dauntesney, 
grasping the bull resolutely by the 
horns, said (with an affected ease, of 
whose hollowness she was painfully 
aware)— 

“Uncle Reggy, I don’t think I told 
you Uncle Walter is coming to-night. 
He wrote from Wales— he usually pays 
us a little visit later in the season, but 
the weather was so bad in Wales he 
couldn’t stay any longer—I hope you 
don’t mind?” 

“I? Oh no, not at all!” the Colonel 
replied stiffly: and Dauntesney joining 
them at that moment, looking like a gi- 
gantic mark of interrogation, the topic 
was abandoned. 

Luncheon passed without any refer- 
ence to the subject that engrossed their 
thoughts, though the expedition where- 
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with each hastened to avert the possi- 
bility of conversational blanks shewed 
how greatly pauses were dreaded. 

Left alone to his customary afternoon 
nap in the smoking-room, the Colonel 
reviewed the situation and determined 
ou his line of action. He would vig- 
orously conceal all trace of feeling, of 
course. To the brother from whom he 
had been enstranged for so many years 
he would extend the politeness one ac- 
cords any stranger who is a fellow- 
guest. No one, the Colonel assured 
himself, judging by his outward bear- 
ing, would gain a clue to his inward 
emotion. It was virtuous indignation 
on his side that had caused the quarrel. 
Walter had been entirely in the wrong. 
Indeed, so emphatically did the Colo- 
nel school himself on that point that 
one skilled in the perversities of human 
nature would almost have supposed 
him to harbor doubts on the question. 

The presence of one or two visitors at 
tea somewhat relieved the tension. But 
when Mrs. Dauntesney, glancing appre- 
hensively at the little clock on the 
drawing room mantelpiece, reminded 
Fred that it was time to go to the sta- 
tion to meet their expected guest, she 
noticed that the Colonel flushed a little, 
and that soon after he quietly left the 
room. 

Half an hour later a note in 
handwriting was brought her. 


his 


No matter how unwilling I am that 
such should be the case, I felt that I 
would prove but a wet blanket at your 
hearth. So I have sent a few things 
round to the “Dolphin,” and will stay 
there until you and Fred are alone 
again. 


Little Mrs. Dauntesney, who had 
been forming golden auguries from the 
impending meeting of her obdurate rel- 
atives, was standing, the note in her 
hand and dismay in her heart, when 
Fred entered, alone. 


“It’s all right, Meta. Uncle Walter, 
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poor old chap, was quite upset when I 
told him at the station who was staying 
here. He had understood that Reggy 
was in Scotland. So he thought it 
would simplify matters if he went to 
an inn for a few days.” 

“Uncle Walter—at an 
inn?” 

“The ‘Dolphin.’ Why?’ 

“The ‘Dolphin! ” she gasped between 
tears and laughter. “Oh, Fred—read 
that note!” 


inn! What 


II. 


In his room at the “Dolphin” Uncle 
Reggy, depressed by a composite emo- 
tion which he persisted in erroneously 
calling righteous wrath, dressed for 
dinner. 

There must have been a sudden fall 
in the temperature, he decided, finding 
that a slight tremor of the hands ren- 
dered it difficult to knot his tie with 
his accustomed exactitude; and, seizing 
the beil, he ordered a fire to be lit. 

His hope of finding a quiet corner at 
the table d’héte was doomed to disap- 
pointment. The many little tables 
round the large dining-room were al- 
ready allotted to guests of longer stand- 
ing, and he had perforce to be content 
with a seat at the centre table. 

The “Dolphin,” being an _ old-fash- 
ioned house, kept early hours; and the 
fish was well under way before a stir 
betokened an occupant for the vacant 
chair two places further down on the 
opposite side of the table. 

Looking listlessly up, the Colonel saw 
his brother—the brother to avoid meet- 
ing whom he had fled from a cosy home 
to a chilly hotel! 

For a moment their eyes met across 
the artificial palms that formed the 
“Dolphin’s” idea of table-decoration, 
without further sign of recognition than 
that afforded by the Colonel’s paling 
cheek and the Admiral’s flushed fore- 
head. Then an energetic waiter, thrust- 
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eyes, demanded: “Clear or thick soup, 
sir?’ and the crucial moment had 
passed. 

Steadily averting his eyes, the Colonel 
feigned interest in the contents of his 
plate until a garrulous neighbor had 
engaged the Admiral in conversation; 
when the Colonel, casting a covert 
glance down the table, saw with a 
shock how greatly the years that had 
elapsed since their last meeting had 
aged him. He realized, too, that were 
his brother an old man now, he could 
no longer claim even to be middle-aged. 
The three years’ seniority that had 
given his elder brother so much ad- 
vantage as a boy meant nothing now. 
If at sixty-seven the Admiral was an 
old man, the Colonel at sixty-four was 
but little younger. 

There was so much of that elusive 
quality called family resemblance 
about his brother’s features and bear- 
ing that the Colonel experienced an al- 
most painful tightening of the heart- 
chords as he furtively observed him. 
Vague memories of their dead parents, 
recalled by some unconscious motion, 
some subtle inflection of the voice, be- 
gan to haunt him like a half-forgotten 
melody. 

When a callow assistant, pressed 
into the service for the occasion, 
presented a dish at the -zdmiral’s 
wrong side, the Colonel noted with a 
sympathetic twinge that his brother 
like himself suffered from a rheumatic 
shoulder. 

The garrulous stranger appeared to 
find some special attraction in the Ad- 
mniral’s society; for, the tedious meal 
ended, he still adhered to him, arguing, 
his way from dining-room to smoking- 
lounge. 

Throwing on his Inverness cape, the 
Colonel paced the esplanade, moodily 
smoking his cigar under a star-flecked 
canopy whose immensity seemed to 
mock at the triviality of human pas- 
sions. A cowardly dread of another 


encounter made him stay out until he 
could sneak off quietly to bed. 

Returning at last to the “Dolphin,” he 
found that Fred Dauntesney, who had 
been inquiring for him, had gone, leav- 
ing his card. A glance at the visitors’ 
book showed that the Admiral was in 
No. 35. His own number was 30. 

The Colonel’s preparations for the 
night made, he resolutely read himself 
to sleep. And as sleep is a habit that 
it is just as difficult to fall out of as 
it is hard to fall into, at his usual time 
the Colonel became unconscious of 
mundane matters. 

A few hours later he awoke with a 
start. The fire was burning brightly, 
and he felt wide awake. Lying in the 
stillness with the dancing flames light- 
ing up the dark corners of the room, 
the Colonel felt as though an unwonted 
light illumined the hidden places of his 
soul. Thoughts rushed upon him,— 
matters mysterious before were made 
clear to his sharpened vision. Review- 
ing the past he saw how from a small 
beginning the difference with his 
brother had increased until it reached 
a magnitude far beyond its deserts. 
They were both old men now, he ac- 
knowledged, and the pang that inaugu- 
rates our tardy recognition of the fact 
smote the Colonel acutely. Suppose 
either were to die unforgiven? 

Recalling to his mind the companions 
of their boyhood, he was appalled to 
find how few were left. Walter and 
he were still alive, but their time might 
not be far off. He did not mean to die 
at enmity with his brother. Suppose— 
in the stillness cf the night-watch a 
thousand dread possibilities suggested 
themselves. He might never have an- 
other chance of forgiveness. Only a 
month ago their old friend Dodson had 
died quietly in his sleep. 

The bitter memory of a time several 
years earlier when, still smarting under 
the sense of injustice, he had seen the 
Admiral approach with outstretched 
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band and had turned abruptly away, 
rejecting his friendly overtures, kept 
troubling him. If any overtures were 
to be made now it was his part to make 
them, and before it was too late. 

Jumping out of bed, the Colonel found 
his dressing-gown and slippers; then 
cautiously opening his door, peeped out. 
The whole house seemed asleep. The 
dimly-lit corridor, unfurnished save for 
the heavy curtains covering the end 
windows, stretched bare before him. 

Outside Number 35 stood the Ad- 
niral’s half-Wellington boots, and a 
chair whereon he had placed his travel- 
ling-suit to be brushed. 

Fearful of disturbing the sleepers, 
the Colonel stepped quietly along the 
passage and noiselessly turned the han- 
dle. The door opened at his touch, 
A night-light flickered in a basin. The 
bed whereon the Admiral lay asleep 
was in deep shadow. On a table by 
his side stood a half-used bottle of em- 
brocation. At this evidence of the 
rheumatic shoulder a twinge of com- 
punction made the Colonel reconsider 
his intention of rousing his brother. 
Remembering that the Admiral had 
been travelling all the previous day, 
he decided not to disturb him now: to 
relinquish the idea of reconciliation un- 
til the morning. 

Lifting the valuable chronometer, 
with its cable chain and heavy bunch 
of seals, that lay beside the embroca- 
tion, the Colonel had just gathered that 
it was only half-past two, when a sud- 
den movement behind startled him, and 
a pair of muscular hands gripped his 
arms closely to his sides. 

“Now we've got you!” cried a tri- 
umphant voice. “Ah, would you?” as 
the insulted Colone! tried to wrench him- 
self free. “None of your tricks now! 
Take my advice, and come quiet.” 

Aroused by the struggle, the Admirai 
sat up in bed with a jerk. 

“What is it? What is this disturb- 
ance about?” he demanded. 

Temple Bar. 


“Just caught a thief, sir,” boasted the 
night-watchman. “Which he’s been 
givin’ us a ’eap of trouble all the sea- 
son. I’ve bin watchin’ behind the cur- 
tain in the corridor these larst two 
nights. An’ now”’—dragging forward 
his captive—‘now I’ve caught ‘im. 
Red-’anded, as you might say, sir.” 

Glancing downwards, at the man’s 
words, the Colonel was amazed to find 
himself still grasping the watch and 
chain. 

“Walter”’—said the Colonel, and at 
the word the Admiral groped for his 
spectacles; and, grasping them, grasped 
also the situation. 

“Look here, my man, you're making 
an ass of yourself,” he said vigorously. 
“This gentleman is my brother, Colonel 
Lormont. He had every right in my 
room. He knew”—here his voice shook 
a little—“‘he was welcome here at any 
time.” 

“Well—if so as you don’t want to 
give him in charge”’—murmured the 
chagrined guardian. 

“In charge—nonsense, man! But 
you’ve done your duty all the same.” 
The watchman’s face lightened as the 
Admiral fumbled under his pillow. <A 
moment later he departed, his wounded 
vanity healed by a golden salve. 

“Reggy,” said the Admiral, as their 
hands met in a warm clasp, “I did not 
sleep until I had written to you. I was 
wrong about’—— 

“Hush . . .” interrupted his brother. 
“We were both wrong. Do you remem- 
ber, after our boyish quarrels we were 
never happy till we had made friends? 
I have not been happy since we fell 
out. Wally, . let us be ‘friends’ 
again.” 

And Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dauntesney, 
who had passed a perturbed night de- 
vising and rejecting plans for the rec- 
onciliation of their uncles, had the de- 
lightful surprise of seeing the twain 
walk in to breakfast arm-in-arm. 

Mary Stuart Boyd. 
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When one hears of “the dead 
months,” of “dead December” and 


“bleak January,” the best corrective is 
to be found in the coppice or by the 
stream-side, by the field-thicket, in the 
glens, and even on the wide moors if 
the snow is not everywhere fallen, a 
coverlet so dense and wide that even 
the juniper has not a green spike to 
show, or the dauntless bunting a clean 
whin-branch to call from on_ the 
broomieknowe. Even the common 
sayings reveal a knowledge hidden 
from those to whom winter is “a dead 
season”... and it is a continual sur- 
prise to find how many people believe 
that, from the fall of the leaf or the 
first sleet and snow till the thrush 
doubles and trebles his note in the Feb- 
ruary wet-shine, bird and insect and all 
green life have gone, that all Nature 
is dead or asleep. Thus, for example, 
“as keen in the hearing as a winter 
plover” must have been uttered, when 
first said, by a watcher of the multi- 
form bird-life of our winter-fields and 
fallow lands, one who knew that the 
same drama of life and death is en- 
acted in midwinter as in midspring or 
midsummer, a drama, only less 
crowded, less complex, and less ob- 
vious, but not less continual, not less 
vital for the actors. Who that has 
watched the pee-wits seeking worms on 
ploughed lands at midwinter, and seen 
them poise their delicate heads and lis- 
ten for the phantom rustle of a worm 
in this clod or under yonder fallow, 
while the greedy but incapable sea- 
mews, inland come from frost-bound 
coasts or on the front of prolonged 
gales, hear nothing of “the red peo- 
ple,” and trust only to bulk and fierce 
beak to snatch the prey from hungry 
plover-bills . . . who that has seen this 


can fail to recognize the aptness of the 


saying, “as keen in the hearing as a 
winter plover’? Who that has watched 
the ebb and flow of lark-life, resident 
and immigrant; the troubled winter- 
days of the field-travellers (as the fa- 
miliar word “fieldfare” means) and the 
wandering thrushes; the vagrant rooks, 
the barn-haunting hoodie; the yellow- 
hammer flocks, and the tribes of the 
finch; the ample riverside life, where 
heron and snipe, mallard and moorhen, 
wren and kingfisher, and even plover 
and the everywhere adaptable starling 
are to be found with ease by quick eyes 
and careful ears; who that has seen the 
sudden apparition of the bat, or the 
columnar dance of the ephemeride, or 
the flight of the winter-moth along the 
dishevelled hedgerows; or who that, be- 
sides the mistletoe and the ivy, the 
holly and the fir, the box and the late- 
flowering clematis, and many other of 
the green and flowering clans of the 
forest and the garden, has noted the 
midwinter-blooming shepherd’s purse, 
healing groundsel, bright chickweed 
and red deadnettle, can think of nature 
as lifeless at this season? When, amid 
the rains and storms of December an 
old gardener, instead of saying that 
spring was on the move, remarked to 
me that ‘’twill be starling days soon,” 
he gave voice to a truth of observation 
as impressive as it is beautiful. For 
often December has not lapsed before 
the mysterious breeding-change of the 
Vita Nuova, the New Life that spreads 
like a flowing wave so early in the com- 
ing year, will begin to be obvious on 
the dun-hued lapwing, on the inland- 
wandering gull, and even on one or 
other of the small “clan of the bushes” 
more near and familiar to us. On 
none, however, is the change so marked 
as on the blithe starling, surely the bird 
of cheerfulness, for he will sing (does 
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he ever cease that ever-varying call or 
flute or whistle of his?) when the lark 
cannot rise in the polar air, when the 
missel-thrush will not throw a challenge 
on the wet wind, and long before the 
most jubilant great-tit in the forest will 
ring his early tinkling bell under leaf- 
less boughs. For even at Christmas- 
tide, though rarely perhaps quite so 
early, the dark bill will suddenly yel- 
low, and a green and purple sheen will 
come over the russet plumage. Al- 
ready Nature has looked northward 
again. And, when she looks, there is 
at once a first movement of the infinite 
sweet trouble of the New Life once 
more. The Creative Spirit is come 
again from the sunways of the South. 
“Twill be starling days soon”’—what 
is that but a homely way of saying that 
the old year has not lapsed before the 
new year has already stirred with the 
divine throes of rebirth? “The King is 
dead: Long live the King!” is the hu- 
man analogue. There is no interreg- 
num. The cuckoo may have fled before 
the swallow, the landrail before the 
wild swan, but during the gray ebb 
of autumn ten thousand wings have 
rustled in the dawn as the migrants 
from oversea descend at last on our 
English or Scottish shores. A myriad 
host may have fled at the Equinox, or 
lingered till the wet winds of the west 
and the freezing blasts of the north 
swept them from November: but on 
those easter winds from Norway and 
the Baltic, from Jutland and Friesland, 
on those south winds leaping upward 
from the marshes of Picardy and the 
Breton heathlands, and from all of the 
swarm-delivering South behind, on 
those south-west gales, warm with the 
soft air of the isles of the west and 
wet with the foam over lost Ys and 
sunken Lyonesse, what an incalculable 
host has come hitherward. Like great 
fans, the invisible pinions of the Bird- 
God, that Winged Spirit whom a Fin- 
nish legend images in continual sus- 
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pense at the Crossways of the Four 
Winds, beat this way and that: so that, 
when already the lament of the wild- 
geese, in storm-baffied flight from the 
South, ulules in our norland dawns, 
clouds of larks are gathered like dust 
from the North-Sea lands and are 
blown upon our shores, a multitude of 
thrush turn westward, the rook and the 
hoodie rise on the Danish wind, and 
yonder shadow drifting over the woods 
of Norway is none other than ten thou- 
sand fieldfares, whose congregation will 
soon be spilt like rain upon our fields 
and pastures. 

When is the turn of the year? We 
have certainly not to wait till the mis- 
sel-thrush calls down the wind on the 
moist southwester that comes in Feb- 
ruary. The changing seasons are in- 
different to our calendars. Autumn 
may burn the lime and chestnut while 
Summer is still in her glory: Summer 
Imay steal back upon us through the 
September haze, or even after we have 
heard the dry rustle in the woods of 
October. We are familiar with the 
return of the halcyon days when St. 
Luke’s Peace follows the wind Euroc- 
lydon, or when St. Martin’s Summer 
gleams like a quiet sunset on the 
stormy brows of Winter. In mid-De- 
cember the gnat may still be seen spin- 
ning her dance by the hedgerow, the 
warmth-loving bat may still wheel 
through silent afternoon dusks, the 
robin will pitch his blithe song from 
holly to holly, the hedgesparrow will 
chase the Winter moth, the chaffinch 
will challenge the marauding tit. In 
January, when the snow-lids open and 
the blue is seen, a lark will spray his 
sudden music from far up in the pale 
azure, and as the long notes tinkle and 
the interwoven song falls down the 
blue invisible ways, we almost imag- 
ine that sky-glimpse to be the very 
face of Spring. 

Thus we have to wait for no day on 
which to note from the calendar that 
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the New Year is come, or on which to 
exclaim that Winter is gone and Spring 
has arrived. A day may come, in Feb- 
ruary, perhaps, when, suddenly, one 
will realize, as after sleep one realizes 
one is awake, that the hands of the 
South are in the woods, that the eyes 
of the South are looking into the white 
sleep of blossom and flower, that the 
breath of the South has awakened love, 
has stirred music, in the hearts of all 
the clans of song. But if we had not 
ourselves been asleep we should not 
have waited thus long for the exquisite 
surprise. We should have known the 
divine conspiracy by which the North 
and South are lovers, and the West 
comrade to the East. The conspiracy of 
the eternal passion by which power de- 
sires power, and dominion lusteth after 
dominion: so that all the effort of the 
North is to touch the lips of the South, 
all the dream of the East is to reach 
the sunset-gardens of the West. We 
should have known, when out of De- 
cember frost or January snow the red- 
breast thrilled a caniicle of joy, or the 
russet moth sought his wingless love in 
windless flame-set twilights, that the 
Gray Lover already felt the breath 
from those ardent lips. We should 
have realized that when across the 
snow-silence the fieldfares no longer 
edged southward, that when on the up- 
land-pasture the lapwing began his bri- 
dal change and in the bare orchard the 
starling began to glisten as though he 
had bathed at the edge of the rainbow, 
or to wonder, in some ice-set mirror, at 
his dull beak now grown yellow as the 
sheltered crocus he knows of under the 
garden-yew ... we should have real- 
ized that while this dark-browed bar- 
barian from the north slept the fair 
woman of the south had passed smiling 
by, and kissed him as she passed. 

The breeding-change that may be seen 
even before Christmas, the January stir 
that becomes so obvious a week or so, 
or any day, after the New Year is 
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come, here and now we are at the turn 


of the year. By mid-January, even, 
here and there, the song-thrush and the 
missel may have begun, to build, and 
even the great-tit’s bell may tinkle in 
the coppice or wind-spared russet oak- 
glade. Already the snowdrop and the 
Christmas rose, the blue-white aconite 
and the pale winter iris are become old 
acquaintances: many a primrose may 
have adventured in shy retreats: any 
day a wandering minstrel will spill a 
tinkle of music from among the first 
yellow spray of hazel catkins, the 
hedgesparrow may unloosen song un- 
der the early-opening woodbine-buds, 
the corn-bunting may, crack his fairy- 
hammer, or the wren try his new-year 
flute among the yellowing gorse; any 
day, at the sight of the first nomad 
daisies or the first gay vagrant dande- 
lion, the yellowhammer may become a 
lover and a poet. It is this unchang- 
ing “any-day” element that redeems 
even the longest and dreariest midwin- 
ter: the sense of the ever-moving ichor 
in the eternal veins: the inward e«- 
ultation at the ever-quickening and 
ever-slowing, but never-ceasing fans of 
life and death. 

Yesterday, rain-fog; to-day, frost: 
mist. ‘But how fascinating each. How 
vast and menacing the familiar oaks 
looked, leaning gigantic over dim laps- 
ing hedgerows. How phantom-like 
and processional the elms stealing into 
view one after the other; the birches 
disclosing tresses wet with dews from 
the secret woods they are gliding from 
to regain the secret lands beyond the 
misty river where I can hear the mal- 
lard call, like a sudden tocsin among 
the falling towers and silent avalanches 
of Cloudland. 

It is desolate here, where I stand. 


Cinnidh feanntag ’s a gharadh 
’N uair thig faillinn ’san ros. 
Nettles grow in the garden, 
While the roses decay. 
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A long way off yet till the wood- 
thrush rings his falling chime from the 
April Tree or French Broom, as the 
laburnum is called in some parts of the 
Highlands. I know a wood where a 
great Bealaidh Fhrangech sleeps, to 
awake months hence in sungold beauty. 
The wood-thrush will be its flute. Al- 
ready I have to-day cut a slip from a 
garden-laburnum for a friend who 
wants “a flute of the Apple Tree” 
(feadan na Craobh Abraon)—for there is 
no timber better for the whistlewood 
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of the bagpipe than this. And what 
more fit for the Strayed Pan, if, per- 
chance, he follow the Phantom Call 
in the Hills of the North? But see... 
the mist has gone like a haze from blue 
water. I hear starling-music over 
yonder in the Jalamh nan Ramh, as 
Ossian calls the Country of the Woods. 
The Flute of the Apple Tree, and snow 
at my feet! “The Flute of the Apple 
Tree”: it has the yellow and white 
magic of Spring in it. 
Fiona Macleod. 





INSTINCT IN BIRDS, ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 


What is instinct? Does such a force 
really exist? Some naturalists of the 
present day would have us believe that 
instinct is no factor in the migration 
of birds, but that they steer a course 
by means of landmarks visible when 
at a high altitude. We are told that 
“homing” pigeons wing their way back 
by this means, and that instinct has 
nothing to do with it. Such would ap- 
pear to be the latest theory. But be- 
fore abandoning the older one it will 
be well to sift the evidence which bears 
upon the subject. For it seems to me 
there is very strong testimony pointing 
to the fact that birds, animals and in- 
sects are led to localities far removed 
from the place of departure by a power 
distinct from intelligence—in the case of 
insects, to countries where, in the nature 
of things, they can never previously 
have visited. With regard to regular 
periodical migrations, scarcity of food, 
no doubt, was the chief cause which 
induced the impulse. Going back to 
primitive times, before instinct had 
been acquired, creatures would be com- 
pelled to seek pastures new when fam- 
ine threatened, and so proceed, haphaz- 
ard, in quest of food. The distance 
travelled in the first instances would, 


presumably, not have been great, per- .- 


mitting in some cases, of a return 
home after the land had been cleared. 
To go back to known haunts in pref- 
erence to further exploration would be 
the animal's first and natural impulse. 
Thus the habit must become instinct 
and the tendency inherited. That a 
phenomenal force of this kind should 
be present in animals is, to my mind, 
no more surprising than the fact that 
the needle of a compass unerringly 
points to the north, no matter how 
much it is turned about. In the same 
way a bird, baffled by winds, after 
steadying down, again takes up the 
true bearings until eventually making 
its point. 

Insects such as locusts and some 
species of lepidoptera do not, I am per- 
suaded, wander blindly forth in search 
of food and suitable ground on which 
to deposit ova, but travel instinctively 
to districts discovered by ancestral pro- 
genitors. For though these individuals 
may never themselves return their off- 
spring may do so, and all succeed- 
ing broods would continue to inherit 
an original impress, which becomes 
more strongly established as time goes 
on, until, finally, it has resulted in a 
fixed and certain quantity. 

Instinct, it is said, is motion or a 
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tendency to motion of certain nerve- 
cells, which have become so fixed by 
frequent practice or by heredity that 
they become unconscious and follow 
necessarily on impulses without, as in 
the act of breathing or swallowing. I 
take it that animals have this faculty 
(instinct) highly developed; whereas 
man possesses it only in a very modi- 
fied degree. The latter before com- 
mitting himself reflects, and then acts 
accordingly as his own individual in- 
telligence prompts him. Animals, on 
the contrary, rely on the accumulated 
knowledge of thousands of generations 
of their kind, which is stored up in 
nerve-cells ready for immediate use as 
occasion may require. 

A man lost in a forest, without me- 
chanical aid (compass) and unable to 
take observations, would, in all proba- 
bility, fail to find his way out; but an 
animal, having the homing instinct, is 
never at a loss, providing the way is 
possible. In this latter respect birds 
have the advantage, as, with the ex- 
ception of wind, there is nothing to 
obstruct their progress; in consequence 
they fly straight and to the point. By 
this I do not mean that migrating birds 
will not on occasion diverge to the ex- 
tent of following up or down a shelter- 
ing valley. We have every reason to 
suppose that they do so, but in the 
main their passage is direct. 

As an instance of instinct in animals 
the following (a common occurrence) 
was brought to my notice whilst pen- 
ning these lines. A cat eight months 
old was sent in a shut-up basket to a 
village some ten miles out of the town 
of Nice. On the third day the same 
animal reappeared at its former quar- 
ters. In this and like cases there can 
be no question of landmarks. In- 
stinct it is, and instinct alone, which 
accounts for these acts. And what ap- 


plies to one applies generally. 
When an instance such as the above 
comes under notice people invariably 
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exclaim, ““‘What marvellous sagacity!”’ 
The occurrence ‘causes astonishment, 
because it is the performance of an in- 
ferior animal, and one beyond the at- 
tainment of man with all his superior 
knowledge. But, though we marvel, 
these demonstrations are only the in- 
evitable outcome of a natural law (law 
of heredity), However, there are 
phases of instinct observed in Nature 
seemingly far more wonderful, Let 
us consider some examples in which 
instinct enables unreasoning creatures 
to perform acts of the most perfect 
nicety and completeness without pre- 
vious knowledge or experience. We 
note, for instance, that a pair of young 
birds—any kind—are capable in their 
first season of constructing a perfect 
nest of the proper materials as used by 
the species; of placing the nest in the 
correct position, and also concealing it 
with studied effect. In fact, the whole 
when finished is exquisite and faultless 
in every detail, notwithstanding that 
the birds have had no _ practice 
whatever. 

It is perhaps fair to add that some 
observers do not admit that young 
birds always build so correctly as their 
elders. Some nests, they say, are seen 
to be ragged and incomplete. This, 
however, has not been my experience. 
At any rate, it cannot be denied that 
however badly the nest is made it is 
accomplished without instruction. Now 
let us consider man, replete with intel- 
ligence, but devoid of instinct. Suppos- 
ing him to be the son of a_ builder 
whose fathers for years have been in 
the same trade; at the age of twenty, 
unless apprenticed to the business, the 
man would have no more notion of 
building a house correctly than he 
would have of making a bird’s-nest, 
notwithstanding that he has the advan- 
tage of observing both (houses and 
nests) for years. 

The instinctive faculty appears to be- 
come more marked and increasingly 
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developed as we descend in the scale of 
creation. Thus man, the highest ani- 
mal, possesses it in the least degree, 
though in him it is not wanting, as will 
presently be shown. Animals and 
birds, as we have seen, have the power 
very strongly inherent; but when view- 
ing the insect world the same force ‘5 
seen to manifest itself in ways well 
nigh surpassing belief. The manifesta- 
tions of insects and yet lower organ- 
isms are not, generally speaking, of 
sufficient moment to attract much at- 
tention, and consequently are only ob- 
served by naturalists and those inter- 
ested in the wonders of nature. 
This arises, probably, from the com- 
parative smallness of the creatures con- 
cerned. Were they on a large scale 
their actions would not only compare 
with,” but surpass the intelligence of 
man. 

Among insects, lepidoptera are more 
or less conspicuous and must be occa- 
sionally noticed by every one, though 
perhaps, few are aware to what a mar- 
vellous extent the faculty of instinct 
is carried in this class. 

Let us note for a moment a butter- 
fly’s egg-laying business, the most im- 
portant of its life. To ensure the con- 
tinuance of the species the ova must 
be placed where the young caterpillars 
will at once find proper nourishment on 
hatching out. The average lifetime of 
a butterfly varies from two to four 
weeks (non-hybernating species). Dur- 
ing the latter end of this period the 
eggs have to be placed on the plant or 
tree peculiar to the species. Now this 
plant (as a rule) has no attractions 
whatever for the perfect insect in its 
winged outfit until the ova are ready 
for deposition; but, once the time has 
come, the mother butterfly never fails 
to find out the right plant, on which 
she deposits her eggs just when the 
young leaves are beginning to sprout. 
The performance is even more remark- 
able when, as is sometimes the case, 
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there is only one species of plant suit- 
able. Here then we have an instance of 
pure instinct; for seeing that the larvee 
are sightless they can form no observa- 
tions of locality, nor even of the ap- 
pearance of the food plant. 

The common Brimstone butterfly 
(Gonepteryz rhamni) is an example of a 
species practically dependent on a sin- 
gle plant, viz., the Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
catharticus). If this shrub and its con- 
gener (R. frangula) are absent from a 
district, so also is the butterfly. On 
the other hand, when the Brimstone is 
noted, it is a certain sign that one or 
other of the Buckthorns is present. 

As is the case with all animals, in- 
sects are subject to the attacks of para- 
sites. The most deadly of these are 
classed under the head of Ichneumons 
and Microgastres. These flies are most 
necessary in the economy of nature as 
a check on species which otherwise 
would overcrowd the land and thus up- 
set the equilibrium of the natural bal- 
ance of things. 

The life history of ichneumons and 
allied species is a most interesting 
study, and one which opens out a fresh 
world of life in which instinct is seen 
in a high grade of perfection; surpass- 
ing even that we have already consid- 
ered. The parasite is naturally an in- 
ferior organism compared with the ani- 
mal on whom it lives; therefore, as 
lower in the scale, we anticipate a 
higher sense of instinct. In this we 
shall not be disappointed. But to make 
my meaning clear, it will be well to 
trace briefly the life history of these 
curious and interesting creatures. 

To perpetuate the race an ichneumon 
fly, according to species, must lay its 
egg either in the ovum of a iepidopteron 
(butterfly or moth), or within the skin 
of @ larva of the same. _ In the first 
case the ovum is destroyed outright, for 
the young parasite, when batched, 
feeds on the contents which, though 
infinitesimal in quantity, is yet sufti- 
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cient to bring the fly to maturity. In- 
stead, therefore, of the lepidopterous 
caterpillar hatching out, the fly emerges 
from the egg. But what instinct is this 
which enables the tiny microgaster to 
discover a butterfly’s egg of a!most mi- 
croscopic proportions? 

The second is the case of ichneumons 
proper, the females of which are pro- 
vided with a long abdominal append- 
age, often, by the uninitiated, mistaken 
for a sting, though in reality a weapon 
for piercing the skin of a larva when 
at the same time an egg is extruded— 
it is known as the ovipositor. Some- 
times as many as fifteen or twenty 
eggs are thus placed in the same in- 
dividual. Instinct is not only highly 
developed in the parent ichneumon, but 
is also manifest in its brood of grubs 
from the very moment they hatch; for 
were they to eat promiscuously into the 
larva there would be a speedy end to 
the host. Instead, they are careful 
never to puncture the vital parts, but 
confine themselves to the fatty tissue 
immediately below the skin. In the 
meanwhile, the unfortunate caterpillar 
continues to feed and increase in size 
as if nothing had happened; a state of 
things which may last for a month. 
Then, if the grubs intend to pass the 
winter in seclusion they allow the cater- 
pillar to change into the ¢hrysalis state, 
which is the last, so far as the host is 
concerned; for no sooner is the meta- 
morphosis completed than the grubs set 
to work and devour the entire contents, 
leaving nought but the actual shell of 
the chrysalis. This°done, they them- 
selves are metamorphosed into the 
third stage of insect life, and thus re- 
main hybernating as chrysalids within 
a chrysalis. The following spring they 
eat their way out, and appear as per- 
fect (ichneumon) flies. In some spe- 
cies the grubs emerge from the larva 
before it is ready to change, spin up to- 
gether in small oval cocoons, and so 
In this case the host 


pass the winter. 
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gradually dwindles and perishes with- 
out changing to a chrysalis. 

It has been fairly well ascertained 
that insects have a very short range of 
vision: indeed, from personal observa- — 
tions, I have little doubt such is the 
case. Moreover, my belief is that, far 
from being telescopic, the compound 
eye of an insect is microscopic in 
power, and that things at a short dis- 
tance appear to them magnified and 
clearly defined in the same way as an 
object is represented to the human eye 
when under the lens of a microscope. 
If this be so, sight is of little practical 
use to an insect when in quest of a dis- 
tant object—a flower, or one of its own 
species. The knowledge that these 
things exist is, of course, instinctive to 
the creature; but the means of finding 
them is not by eyesight, but is depend- 
ent on a totally distinct faculty. All 
insects are seen to be provided with a 
pair of frontal horns—antenne they are 
called. As to the exact properties otf 
these organs we can only conjecture; 
but it is more than probable that the 
antennz take the place of what in ani- 
mals is the olfactory sense, only in- 
finitely modified to take up scent vibra- 
tions. Thus an insect well equipped 
for locomotion and urged by instinct, 
literally hunts by smell. In many spe- 
cies of moths we observe that the an- 
tennze differ in the sexes; simple in the 
female and elaborate in the male. The 
meaning of this is obvious. The 
male, whose one business in life is to 
seek out a mate, naturally requires a 
detective arrangement of superior 
power. Sight. however keen, would 
not avail, for the females in this class 
are incapable of displaying themselves. 
Indeed, some are absolutely wiugless. 
and, therefore, cannot move from the 
concealed spot in which they emerge 
from the chrysalis. But to return to 
ichneumons. These all have highly spe- 
cialized antennz, which are seen al- 
ways in a constant state of activity, 
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waving about and beating the air, 
whilst the insect is running up and 
down tree trunks, over leaves and the 
stems of plants. At these times the 
creature is seeking the whereabouts of 
a larva concealed (in the case of tree 
trunks) beneath the bark and within the 
living wood of the tree. Having, by 
the aid of its antennz, located the ex- 
act position of the larva, the ichneumonu 
inserts her ovipositor between the in- 
terstices of the bark, and thus places 
un egg in the victim it has never seen, 
und uever can see. 

Perhaps the best example of an ich- 
neumon that acts in this murvellous 
manner is rhyssa persuasoria, the larg- 
est British species; it has an ovipositor 
measuring two inches in length. 
Armed with this weapon, the fly as- 
siduously hunts the trunks of fir-trees 
for the wood-boring larvz of a suw-tly, 
sirex gigas (also the largest of its kind). 
Locally, these larvz are to some extent 
destructive to pine timber, and would be 
more so, if not checked by their enemy 
the ichneumon, whose egg, deposited as 
described, hatches into a grub, which 
eventually destroys the saw-fly larva. 
The “giant-tailed wasp,” as the saw-fly 
is popularly termed (though it has no 
connection with the wasp tribe), 
strangely enough is also provided with 
a formidable ovipositor, used and 
adapted, however, only for placing eggs 
in cracks and crevices in the bark of 
pine-trees. 

There exist, as already shown, an 
eudless variety of the ichneumon tribe, 
ranging from the large species above 
described, down to very minute flies. 
On this account they are easily over- 
looked; but when by some lucky 
chance their doings comé under the nat- 
uralist’s observation, even he cannot 
fail to be struck by the marvellous per- 
fection instinct has obtained within 
these tiny atoms. 

It was once my good fortune to wit- 
ness the egg-laying 


process as per- 
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formed by a small, perhaps the small- 
est, British ichneumon. When first ob- 
served, the tly was sitting on an oak- 
gall (common oak-apple), a mere midge 
of a thing. What attracted my atten- 
tion was the fact that it bad an ovi- 
positor of preposterous length, from 
which I kuew it to be a member of the 
ichneumon family. 

It was of a_ steel-blue color, and 
though probably well known to sci- 
ence, I am ignorant as to its specific 
hame. However, it occurred to me as 
possible that this fy was in some way 
connected with the oak-apple and, as 
the sequel will show, I was not long 
left in doubt. 

The oak-apple, as every one knows, 
is an abnormal growth caused by a 
gall-fly (cynips terminalis) itself a para- 
site. The eggs are laid in the bark of 
oak twigs. The maggots on hatching 
exude an irritant fluid which inflames 
the spot, and the result is the apple-like 
excrescence. Inside this growth the 
maggots live and derive nourishment 
until attaining maturity, when they 
eat their way out. One might imagine 
the pulpy walls of the apple would af- 
ford a safe protection to its inmates, 
but this is not so when the afore-men- 
tioned little blue ichneumon is sitting 
on the outside. Some, if not all of the 
grubs, are then surely doomed to de- 
struction. The modus operandi, as wit- 
nessed on the occasion I have de- 
scribed, as follows: The time, 
June, when the oak-apple, a large one, 
Was turning a roseate hue on the sunny 
side. After making several excursions 
round the apple, the insect came to a 
standstill and commenced operations by 
planting herself firmly on the surface, 
at the same time erecting her body so 
that the ovipositor, as slender as the 
finest hair, pointed upwards. She 
brought it round in a circular 
form, the point resting on a spot just 
below the juncture of the thorax with 
abdomen. This accomplished, a 


was 


then 
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boring process began. In so small an 
object it was impossible to detect the 
exact nature of the action, though a 
slight quivering motion was percepti- 
ble. As the instrument began to per- 
forate the pulp of the gall, the sheath 
remained on the outside resting on the 
surface, but holding the “drill” in posi- 
tion. The result of this was that a 
naked portion of the drill (ovipositor) 
began to show at the arc of the circle 
(the sheath) in the form of a straight 
line, giving the appearance of a strung 
bow. As the boring continued the 
bow-like segment increased in size until 
the string (so to speak) was at right 
angles with the extremity of the abdo- 
men. It did not stop here, however, 
but continued to come away from wn- 
der the body of the insect up to the 
junction of the body with the thorax; 
thence resting in a perpendicularly 
straight line from the base of the ab- 
domen to the core of the apple: at the 
same time held by the extreme tip of 
the now empty sheath. At this juncture 
the egg of the ichneumon would be 
passed down the ovipositor (which, 
though so slender, is nevertheless a 
tube) into the grub below. This de- 
scription may give some idea of what 
minute proportions the ovum itself 
must be. The egg has not only to be 
passed through the tube, but must be 
planted in the larva of the gall-fly, a 
very small object compared to the size 
of the oak-apple with which the ich- 
neumon has to cope. The whole of this 
act did not occupy more than two min- 
utes. The withdrawal ef the ovipositor 
was effected very quickly: Coming out 
in the same bowed form, it appeared 
to snap back into its sheath as the in- 
sect flew off. 

On further inspection I noted several 
more of the flies flitting about and oc- 
casionally settling on oak-apples. This 
led me to cut open and investigate 
some old shrivelled up apples of the 
previous year, for I strongly suspected 


that the ichneumons had recently is- 
sued from these; which, indeed, turned 
out to be the case. For in a section of 
one of them, I discovered two flies of 
the species in the act of making their 
way out through the dried pulp. Both 
were males of the same blue color, 
but, of course, minus the ovipositor 
arrangement. 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on 
the case of ichneumons, .because it 
seems to me, that with regard to in- 
stinct, we observe in this class the 
faculty most perfectly developed; per- 
haps more so than in any other division 
of animal life. 

It would be useless to speculate as to 
the exact means by which such ulti- 
mate perfection has been arrived at; 
but that it has resulted through the 
same system of very gradual evolu- 
tion, there can be little doubt. 

We have now followed the action and 
ways of instinct as manifested in ani- 
mals, birds, and insects, and noted that 
as the scale descends the more marked 
becomes the faculty. As intelligence 
decreases so, in a proportionate degree, 
does instinct take its place. There- 
fore, man as the most intelligent ani- 
mal possesses it least of all; but still, 
he is not without a trace of instinct. 
For though he may not be able to find 
his way out of the forest, the man con- 
tinues at least to walk instinctively. 
When once his legs are set in motion 
the action becomes purely mechanical 
and unless deciding to accelerate or di- 
minish speed, or to stop altogether, he 
does not think about it at all: in the 
meanwhile he is breathing without 
knowing it. Should our wanderer, 
however, come to a deep stream, never 
having learnt to. swim, he is for a mo- 
ment at a loss and, in this respect, is 
the inferior of the dog. But on reflect- 
ing he surmounts the difficulty by 
throwing a pole across the stream and 
stepping over it. The crash of a fall- 
ing tree instantly brings the traveller to 
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a standstill when at the same time his 
eyes clcse automatically (instinctively); 
it is all over before he has had time 
to think. é 
These are some examples of instinct— 
inhevited instinct—obtaining in man. 
As intelligence has evolved instinct, as 
no longer needful, has degenerated until 
almost extinct. However, it may be 
noted that a savage has this power 
more developed than his intellectual 
brother; and, in consequence, he would 
have a better chance when astray in a 
dense forest of finding his way. But, 
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again, the savage is a long way inferior 
to the pigeon in this respect, though 
possibly that may be because from his 
low position he cannot see the 
landmarks. 

In conclusion, I would ask: How does 
a cuckoo know to place its eggs in the 
nest of a bird belonging to a different 
species; and by what means does the 
young cuckoo find its way from Africa 
after leaving its foster-parents behind? 
Can it be by landmarks; or is it by 
instinct? 

C. Bingham Newland. 





SHAKESPEARE, IBSEN AND MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


What is it that has happened of late 
years to the Shakespearian drama? 
The answer that first suggests itself is: 
“Mr. Beerbohm Tree”; and certainly 
Mr. Tree is not altogether negligible. 
To substitute upholstery for drama, 
prose for poetry, and Mr. Tree himself 
for Shakespeare’s whole gallery of por- 
traits, is a feat not inconsiderable. 
The great actor-manager, no doubt, was 
assisted by a certain ripeness in his au- 
dience. He had to deal with people al- 
ready averse from literature, and pre- 
pared by all the conditions of their hur- 
ried and worried lives for a form of 
tragedy subtly analogous to the panto- 
mime. Still, however favorable the 
circumstances, an acknowledgment is 
due to Mr. Tree. The feat has been ac- 
complished, and accomplished by his 
genius. Nor is it likely that the thou- 
sands who have passed through his 
school will ever again lapse into a com- 
prehension of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, however, impor- 
tant though he be, is not the whole an- 
swer to our question. There is another 
kind of audience, that which attends at 
the Court rather than at the Haymarket, 
and cultivates, not Shakespeare, but 
Ibsen and Mr. Bernard Shaw. These 


people, with whom alone we are at 
present concerned, probably read 
Shakespeare in the original. Yet prob- 
ably also, like Mr. Shaw himself, they 
prefer Mr. Shaw’s drama. Why? 
What is it that has happened between 
Shakespeare’s time and ours? It is 
hardly enough to say simply that the 
form of society has changed. Society, 
it is true, in the sixteenth century was 
more picturesque than it is now; nobles 
and kings were more important; war 
Was more constant and closer at the 
doors; there were more insecurity, more 
violence, more ungoverned passion. 
Such conditions, no doubt, helped to 
determine the form of the drama. But 
the mere change in conditions is 
hardly enough to account for the dra- 
matic change. After all, if Shakespeare 
had liked, he could have written in 
prose. He could have made Doll Tear- 
sheets and Pistol, instead of Lady Mac- 
beth and Hamlet, the central figures of 
his plays. Why didn’t he? And again, 
why did not Ibsen put on the stage Na- 
poleon or Garibaldi, instead of Hialmar 
Ekdal and Hedda Gabler? 
Shakespeare, it may be suggested, 
was a poet, and Ibsen was not. But 
that is not true. Ibsen was a poet, 
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though certainly not of the calibre of 
Shakespeare. The interesting thing 
about him is precisely that having be- 
gun with poetic drama of the Shake- 
spearian type,he passed,through Brand 
and Peer Gynt, to his amazing prose- 
dramas of modern life. Yet, even in 
these, the poet in him is always peep- 
ing through, threatening to transform 
his drawing-rooms into castles and sor- 
cerers’ caves, and his middle-class men 
and women into wizards, witches, and 
ghosts. That there was something 
driving this poet into the drama called 
realistic, is precisely the point in which 
we are interested. 

Perhaps the key may seem to be 
given in the word “realistic.” Mr. 
Bernard Shaw maintains that Shake- 
speare could not, or would not, grapple 
with reality. In the last resort, he in- 
sists, he ran away from it, and poeti- 
cized; whereas Ibsen faced the truth. 
But this is to beg the question about 
reality. Not that I complain of any 
man for begging the question; I merely 
insist on my right to beg it myself in 
my own way. People call those things, 
and that view of things, real, with 
which they are most conversant. Some 
people see one thing and some 
another; and all see what they 
see through different temperamental 
glasses. Shakespeare saw the world, 
broadly, as Auschylus saw it. He saw 
Man more than human set against a 
background of storm. He saw him 
great and heroic, but in the grip of 
Something greater than himself. What 
that Something was to*him, a Fate or 
a Providence, a Power good or indif- 
ferent or bad, is, and will always he, 
matter of controversy. But, in any 
case, he saw Man over against the uni- 
verse; and, for that reason, he in- 
stinctively selected types and charac- 
ters where that antagonism is most viv- 
idly presented. He could, of course, 
and he did, with his inexhaustible 
knowledge and sympathy, create any 


kind of person in any kind of sitt:ation— 
a Falstaff or a Dame Quickly as read 
ily as a Richard the Second or an An- 
thony. But when he writes tragedy, he 
turns to great men in great positions. 
Why? Because there is presented, in 
the most striking form, the issue be- 
tween Man and the Universe. To say 
that this is not reality, is confusion or 
ignorance. True, it is not the reality 
with which most people are conversant 
in their daily life. But then, don’t 
they wish it were! Besides, that is not 
the point. Men are more than they 
are. Great actions and great suffer- 
ings appeal to them, not merely as a 
spectacle, but as a challenge. There 
need be no sophistication in this, no 
sense of vicarious virtue. They are 
not heroes; but they are heroes in em- 
bryo. And, even if a hero had never 
existed—a preposterous opinion only 
held by valets—it might be urged, with- 
out paradox, that the hero is more real 
than any one who has existed. 

If then our more jutelligent and gifted 
dramatists have turned away from 
Shakespearian .tragedy, there must be 
some reason other than the quest for 
Reality. The reason, I believe, is, that 
they have a different vision of life, de- 
termined by the circumstances of our 
age. What that vision is, one may 
gather from the development of Ibsen’s 
drama. He began, as we have no- 
ticed, with Shakespearian tragedy, the 
great man and the great crisis. Em- 
peror and Galilean, for example, is a 
world-tragedy, on the scale of Julius 
Cesar or Antony aud Cleopatra. But al- 
ready, it is clear, the dramatist is pre- 
occupied with a problem, the problem 
of will. “Is my hero sound?’ he seems 
to be asking. And the question grows 
more and more urgent, until it becomes 
an obsession. Brand and Peer Gyni are 
sermons on the text: “He that would 
save his life must lose it.” Brand 
throws away the world to save his own 
soul; Peer Gynt, because he has no 

















soul, cannot even win the world. In 
these dramas, and in all his later work, 
the poet is fascinated by the problem 
of the sick will. It is as though Shake- 
speare had become so possessed by the 
idea of Hamlet, that he could no 
longer conceive any other type. In all 
Ibsen’s later plays, there is hardly, I 
think, a man—there are several women 
—who is not divided against himself. 
But the problem of the sick will is 
bound up with the problem of society; 
and upon society Ibsen fastens, as a 
pathologist upon a disease. Business, 
professions, marriage—he finds a taint 
in everything. ‘The ship,” he says in 
one of his letters, “carries a corpse in 
the hold.” Living men are haunted by 
ghosts. Dead ideas, dead habits, dead 
institutions, overlie and smother the 
free soul. Or, in another of his meta- 
phors, the modern man is like a wild 
duck shot in the wing, who bas dived 
down and “bitten itself fast in the 
sea weed.” Such men are not heroes; 
they do not confront Fate; they are not 
even aware of Fate, unless it be iv the 
form ef hereditary disease. They can- 
not stir the ocean-roll of verse, or kin- 
dle it with the light of rhetoric. They 
speak as we speak, live as we live, in 
rooms and streets and churches and 
conventicles. That Ibsen has shown 
them living so, with such consummate 
art, is his title to fame as a dramatist. 
No plays hold a modern audience as 
these do. They hold it as dramas; but 
they hold it also as problem-plays. 
Sick men and women are there, con- 
templating their own sick world. And 
they leave the theatre, not indeed 
“urged by pity and fear’—that is the 
work of the poetic drama—but racked 
with self-questioning, tortured with re- 
gret, perplexed, despairing, or enraged. 

Now, that the development exempli- 
fied by Ibsen is not peculiar to him, 
seems to be shown by the general trend 
of the best modern drama. Witness, 
for example, Sudermann in Germany 
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and Mr. Bernard Shaw in England. 
This kind of drama somehow belongs 
to this age, just as Socialism'does; and 
for the same reason. There is a very 
general, very profound and constantly 
increasing sense, that our social institu- 
tions are wrong; and this sense is pre- 
occupying all our best intelligence. 
There was no such sense in the age of 
Shakespeare, nor in the age of Adschy- 
lus. Both those poets, indeed, give 
abundant expression to a sense of in- 
justice and cruelty in the world. But 
this is part of their general sense of the 
Tragic. They conceive it as Fate, or 
as individual guilt; but the modern 
dramatist conceives it as social evil. 
He sees man involved in injustice, of 
which he is himself the author. He 
sees him the creator and perpetuator of 
the very system by which he is de- 
stroyed. He sees him vicious, not 
guilty; contemptible, not sublime. Piti- 
ful victims and mean oppressors creep 
across the stage. Strength disgusts; 
weakness eXasperates. Men and 
women are cracked and flawed, like 
the system in which they live. They 
make it; and it mars them. Drama 
of this kind is revolutionary. It leaves 
a Man saying, not: “How tragic, and 
yet how great, is Man”; but: “How 
mean and how intolerable is Society!” 
It is, of course, just because Ibsen is 
revolutionary that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
places him ameng the prophets, along 
with Bunyan, and Hogarth, and Blake, 
and Nietzsche. But he can hardly de- 
serve a place among these if his work 
be simply negative. A prophet is a 
prophet, not by what he denounces, 
but by what he affirms. What then 
does Ibsen affirm? Does he affirm any- 
thing? His ideal, of course, is the free 
man with the sound will. But does he 
believe in this ideal, and make us be- 
lieve in it, as a thing not only desirable 
but possible, nay, necessary? Has he 
faith in Man? On that question, I sup- 
pose, his claim to be a philosopher, in 
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Mr. Shaw’s sense, must turn. Differ- 
ent people, perhaps, will answer it dif- 
ferently. But, for my own part, what 
I feel in Ibsen is a progressive disillu- 
sionment. The Wild Duck and When We 
Dead Awaken are Mephistophelian com- 
mentaries on Brand and The Master 
Builder. More and more the plays 
seem to become pathological demon- 
strations; less and’ less a challenge to 
healthy life. The high mountains lur- 
ing us in the background dissolve in the 
universal illusion. Man is a mean crea- 
ture, with a broken will. That seems 
to me to be the last message of this 
poet. 

It is otherwise with Shakespeare. 
Him Mr. Shaw will not count among 
the prophets, for reasons which I ap- 
preciate. I am inclined to agree that 
he had no positive view of the world; 
that, in many of his moods, “he saw no 
sense in living at all.” But I deny that 
that is the effect produced by his trag- 
edies. On the contrary, even those in 
which the tragedy is most unredeemed, 
even Lear, and Hamlet, and Othello, 
leave one with a sense of the tremen- 
dous worth-whileness of life. “Yet do 
I not repent me:” it is the characters of 
Shakespeare, not of Ibsen, that one can 
imagine using those great words. His 
tragedies do somehow deliver, and 
elate, and inspire. Why? Not because 
he has shown us a purpose in the 
world; but because he has shown us 
Man “nobie in reason, infinite in fac- 
ulty, in form and moving express and 
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admirable, in action like an angel, in — 


apprehension like a god;” and has hung 
above and about him “this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire.” It is not he, 
it is Ibsen, who reduces Man to a 
“quintessence of dust,”’ and Heaven to 
“a pestilent congregation of vapors.” 
After seeing Othello, we feel: “So it 
was, and so it is well that it was”; 
after seeing The Wild Duck, we feel: 
“Would that it had never been!” 

All this has nothing to do with the 
question of religion, in the sense in 
which Mr. Shaw uses the word. I can 
imagine a greater than Shakespeare 
seeing all he saw, and yet seeing a pur- 
pose and meaning in the world. But I 
know, and need not imagine, so many 
lesser men who have-seen a purpose so 
inadequate. Shakespeare could never 
have been contented with the religion | 
of Dante, still less with that of Bun- 
yan, or of Nietzsche. Ought he to 
have found a religion that would have 
been greater than theirs, in proportion 
as his vision was wider and deeper? 
Such “oughts” do not help us. Shake- 
speare was a poet, not a prophet. But ; 
what a poet! We need not complain 
that our modern dramatists are not 
poets too. But neither need we count 
it to them as a merit. Their drama is 
social criticism; and we need social 
criticism. But we need poetry too; 
and without it we shall not make much 
of the new society to which we are 
moving. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 
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THE END OF THE “AFFAIRE.” 


The curtain is finally rung down on the 
most poignant melodrama of our times, 
and Major Dreyfus and General Pic- 
quart have reaped the reward of suffer- 
ing and constancy. “La vérité est en 
marche, rien ne l’arrétera,” proclaimed 
and predicted Zola. His words have 
come inevitably true, and in their tri- 
umph the dead have a share even 
greater than the living. A regenerated 
France accepts with placidity and re- 
lief a verdict that seven years ago 
might have plunged her into civil war; 
and a case which touched some of the 
deepest problems of human government, 
divided a great nation for many years 
into fierce and irreconcilable sections, 
and enthralled the mindsS and rasped 
the conscience of the entire outer 
world, comes tranquilly to an end. It 
is doubtful whether we in England ever 
really understood the Dreyfus affair. 
Some features of it we grasped perhaps 
more clearly and quickly than did the 
French themselves, and their inability 
to share our standpoint seemed to us 
something more malign than the mere 
madness of perversity. There is no 
need to linger on all that was said 
against France and the French charac- 
ter, and the French army and judiciary 
by English commentators whose ardent 
insularity was at once embittered and 
redeemed by an outraged sense of jus- 
tice. It was for most Englishmen 
enough that a man had been con- 
demned on evidence and by miethods 
that looked like a revival of Star Cham- 
ber procedure. The personal tragedy 
absorbed them; in the political intrigues 
that revolved around it they were less 
concerned; and to the momentous con- 
flict of ideas of which it became the 
symbol they remained throughout quite 


singularly indifferent and impervious. - 


Dreyfus and the horror of his fate they 


could and did sympathize with in a 
deep fanaticism of partisanship; but the 
Dreyfus affair and the complex prob- 
lems of political psychology it raised 
remained, and probably still remain, to 
most Englishmen a chaotic and unintel- 
ligible puzzle. It was characteristic of 
them and of their strong passion for in- 
dividual justice that the man from first 
to last was the pre-eminent issue. It 
was not less characteristic of the 
French that Dreyfus himself should 
soon be swallowed up in the contro- 
versy that raged around him, or should 
hold his own in it merely as a battle- 
ground for prejudices, principles, ideas, 
and inveterate instincts to contend on. 
The attitude of each people was a faith- 
ful reflection of its national tempera- 
ment, and neither could wholly appre- 
ciate the other’s point of view. There 
was nothing more difficult for English- 
men to understand in the Dreyfus af- 
fair than why the French did not un- 
derstand it. There was nothing more 
bewildering to the French than the fail- 
ure of other nations to put themselves 
in their place. 

“I would rather,” said Goethe, “en- 
dure an injustice than see a disorderly 
act committed.” It was between those 
who accepted and those who opposed 
this principle that the struggle to which 
Dreyfus gave his name was at first 
most bitterly sustained. Order seemed 
ranged on one side, justice on the 
other, and France had suddenly to 
make her choice. Order included, or 
appeared to include, everything that a 
Frenchman held dear—the honor of the 
army, which to a degree we cannot 
realize is the honor of the nation and 
of every man and woman in the nation, 
internal peace, the pressing necessities 
of national defence, the very existence 
of the Republic. It was inevitable that 
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tens of thousands should invoke the 
safety of the State as the supreme law, 
and declare that the interests of one 
man could not require the sacrifice of 
the interests of all. The resultant con- 
flict was the most harrowing of all 
struggles in which a democracy can 
engage, it was a conflict not merely of 
opinions, interests, or even instincts, 
but of fundamental duties. Patriotism, 
the highest expediency, the love of flag 
and fatherland, and a jealous care for 
the prestige and efficiency of that great 
institution which is a monument of na- 
tional renunciation combined with a 
hundred less worldly motives to stifle 
the voice of justice. Nor were these 
the only factors in the combat. De- 
veloping from them came another and 
wider conflict between forces that have 
vibrated throughout French history, 
and have rendered it the most inter- 
esting and suggestive of all national 
annals. With a reverence for authority 
derived from her Latin past, and still 
pervading her Catholicism and her mili- 
tary and civil organization, France has 
unceasingly combined a spirit of free 
inquiry, of independent and rationalis- 
tic interpretation, of progress by revo- 
lution. The Dreyfus affair flung these 
tendencies into deadly antagonism. 
Even those who were brought to admit 
that justice must be preferred to order 
miuintained that the admission had no 
reference to the prisoner on Devil’s 
Island, that he was not innocent, that 
seven officers had condemned him, 
that five ministers of war had succes- 
sively pronounced him guilty, and that 
their words and verdicts were to be 
implicitly trusted. Thus the struggle 
broadened out into a convulsive con- 
flict between authority and the spirit 
of free inquiry. It was the old reli- 
gious issue fought out anew on a secu- 
lar battlefield. In England we have 
never been tried by such an issue un- 
der circumstances that in any way 
parallel those of France, and there was 


something not wholly generous in our 
reproaches when France for a moment 
quailed before it. Everything that 
could distract and terrify the mind and 
nerves of the Republic and becloud its 
judgment — a venomous outburst of 
anti-semitism, militarism scarcely less 
subversive than in Boulanger’s day, 
clericalism and royalism fomenting 
every discord, and chauvinism preying 
upon the popular suspicions and unrest 
—contributed to the dethronement of 
reason and the installation of blind and 
furious passion. 

Yet through that terrible ordeal 
France has forced a wayward but tri- 
umphant path. She is stronger and 
not weaker for the Dreyfus affair. She 
has passed through a crisis that tor- 
tured men’s hearts and consciences not 
indeed unscathed but with firmer fibre, 
a greater knowledege of herself, some 
reasons for shame and many more for 
pride. In aearly everything that makes 
for national well-being the France of 
1906 is incomparably better off than the 
France of 1894. At the time of the first 
court-martial the country was betray- 
ing the exhaustion of its gallant recon- 
struction. A profound lassitude and 
pessimism had penetrated the national 
mind. The Panama _ scandals had 
strained all but the most robust faith 
in the Republican theory. The soul of 
France, one might have said, was dor- 
inant, if not dying. The national deca- 
dence was accepted as a clear if curi- 
ous fact, just worth the trouble of ana- 
lyzing and tracing back to this cause 
and to that. The smiling genius of the 
land had passed, it seemed, into a total 
eclipse of hopelessness. Sincerity, ear- 
nestness, originality had all perished. 
It was a time when France from sheer 
ennui might have welcomed a_ pre- 
tender. There came, instead, the Drey- 
fus affair, probing and stirring the most 
heedless conscience, hurling men 
against naked realities, shattering par- 
ties, raising everywhere the extremes of 

















fratricidal strife, but energizing the na- 
tional character with a new will and 
steadfastness, and evoking the display 
of the most heroic as well as the basest 
qualities. The Dreyfus affair brought 
to a sudden head almost all the ills 
from which the country suffered. 
The Outlook. 
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Thanks to its rough and radical surgery 
she was able after a supreme struggle 
to throw them off. The ordeal wrought 
many changes in internal politics and 


external relations, but the greatest 
change of all was in the moral! tone and 
conscience of France. . 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA. 


The Russian Girondins have fallen. 
The moderate majority in the Duma, 
who have hitherto displayed great self- 
control, and who, it is well understood, 
would have furnished a competent Min- 
istry if the Court would have promised 
them its sincere support, have at length 
irritated the reactionaries into action 
which, though legal in form, in practice 
involves a coup d'état. The Czar in his 
Ukase dissolving the Duma states that 
the Deputies have “strayed into spheres 
beyond their competence,” and blames 
them for making inquiries into the acts 
of local authorities—who, it would 
seem, are not even to be censured by 
the representatives of the people—and 
for “making comments” upon the im- 
perfections of fundamental laws. 
Nicholas II., it is clear, does not even 
comprehend what representatives are 
for. There is, however, another story 
in circulation which is at least more 
probable than the one shadowed forth 
in the Ukase. The Duma might have 
gone on talking with impunity but that 
the great officers at; headquarters dis- 
covered that the soldiers were begin- 
ning to attend to its talk, and that in 
consequence there was an increasing 
readiness to mutiny against grievances, 
and to refuse in many cases to fire 
upon unarmed “rebels.” Even the 
Cossacks were beginning to think that 
obedience could be stretched too far, 
so much so that a special garrison was 
despatched to the Cossack centre, Tag- 
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officers perceived - 





that the peasants were hoping every- 
thing from the Duma, and feared that 
if time were allowed, the recruits, who 
come in large proportion from among 
the peasantry, would all show them- 
selves disaffected. They therefere rep- 
resented to the Czar that if the au- 
tocracy were to be preserved the Duma 
must be dissolved at once. It is prob- 
able, also, though not yet certain, that 
these representations were strength- 
ened by the arrival in St. Petersburg 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, who had 
just escaped assassination on his rail- 
way journey from Paris, and who is 
believed to be the most reactionary as 
well as the most determined of his 
nephew’s immediate circle. The stroke 
was therefore struck; the Tauris Pal- 
ace, where the Duma sat, was occu- 
pied by troops; and the Deputies re- 
tired, a few of them to the districts 
which elected them, but a large propor- 
tion to Viborg, in Finland, whence they 
issued a Proclamation which is un- 
doubtedly an open incitement to revolu- 
tion. They call upon all Russia not 
only to support the Duma, without 
which, they say, no legislation can be 
legal, but to refuse payment of taxes 
and the regular demands for recruits. 
The former device is rather futile, for 
the Russian Government can issue pa- 
per to an unlimited extent; and the lat- 
ter cannot be carried out unless over 
the vast extent of Russia unarmed men 
are prepared to risk encounters with 
the soldiery. Both, however, signify a 
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call to the people, if they desire free- 
dom, to defy the Czar. The Revolution 
is, in fact, officially’ proclaimed. 
Whether it can “march” wholly de- 
pends—we must say it again, though it 
is for the hundredth time—upon the 
temper of the troops, and upon this 
subject evidence is extraordinarily con- 
flicting. The War Office evidently be- 
lieves that if some of the barrack griev- 
ances of the men are removed, more es- 
pecially their insufficient supply of food, 
the soldiers will, in the last resort, de- 
clare for the autocracy. They have 
good arguments on their side. Among 
all soldiers the necessity of discipline 
is admitted, and the severities of disci- 
pline are condoned as regrettable but 
unavoidable incidents of the military 
career. And the soldiers are few who 
can bear to be attacked by mobs, even 
of their own countrymen, without re- 
sorting to the arms which, as they 
know, will at once ensure their own 
safety and manifest their own supe- 
riority. On the other hand, in Russia 
the soldiers, with the exception of the 
Cossacks, are, even in cities, unusually 
sensitive to the popular hatred, and in 
the country districts share the strong- 
est feeling of those who are expected 
to rise in insurrection. They, too, 
think that the land belongs to them, 
and that to shoot down their brothers 
for claiming the land is definitely an 
oppression. There is, therefore, serious 
fear of an agrarian movement, which 
may include a great military mutiny, 
and result either in an effort to change 
the dynasty, and with it the Court 
policy, or to re-establish the Duma, 
which thus re-established by the sword 
must become a Convention; or if the 
barracks, in Marshal MacMahon’s 
phrase, “fire upon the barracks,” in a 
civil war, the end of which will depend, 
like the end of all wars, upon the com- 
parative strength of the contending 
forces and the genius of their leaders, 
who as yet are hidden from the sight 


of men. The Russian Army has no 
Suvoroff, indeed no successful general 
of any kind, who might bind the sol- 
diers by personal loyalty to himself, 
and no Cromwell or soldier who could 
lead a rebel force to victory. That ster- 
ility of dominant capacity which is the 
marked feature of the Russian bureau- 
cracy extends also to its opponents. In 
any one of the three contingencies the 
loss to Russia must be frightful, for in 
so vast a country a hostile people can- 
not be rapidly put down, and unless the 
revolution can be rapidly put down so- 
ciety must for a time go utterly to 
pieces. The landlord cannot be made 
safe, the Empire as an Empire cannot 
be made mobile, and the Treasury can- 
not be refilled. The external world will 
not go on lending millions except on 
ruinous terms, internal commerce 
must be suspended, and the mere de- 
struction of property which results 
from universal disorder must destroy, 
or at least suspend, all the sources of 
prosperity. The appearance of a man 
of genius on either side may, of course, 
falsify all predictions; but at present 
the appearances point to anarchy in the 
near future; and the European world, 
not only in Russia, but everywhere, is 
suffering from a general, though, it is 
to be hoped, temporary, flood of medi- 
ocrity. The rocks are covered by the 
advancing flood and the mud throws up 
nothing that is well above the surface. 

There remains a contingency which 
must be considered, if possible, by the 
light of reason rather than of either 
panic or prejudice. It is quite clear, 
as many well-informed persons believe, 
that if the Revolution shows symptoms 
of winning, the Romanoffs, like the 
Bourbons, will summon the foreigner 
to their aid, and that William II., like 
his ancestor, may think it his duty to 
intervene. We cast aside all rumors 
as to arrangements already made, and 
rely for an ad interim judgment only 
upon patent political facts. So far as 
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we can see, if Russian Poland rises the 
German Emperor not only may, but 
must intervene. He cannot allow a 
movement to succeed which might cost 
him great provinces, even if it did not 
provoke into action all the revolution- 
ary elements in his own States. The 
three Powers which partitioned Poland 
must continue to hold down Poland, or 
confess themselves defeated by a race 
which for a hundred years has been 
taught to see in revolution its only 
hope of independence. As far as the 


” Vistula, therefore, in the supposed con- 


tingency—that is, in the case of the 
Revolution winning in the struggle—we 
expect German intervention. The 
really doubtful point is whether the 
German Emperor will cross the Vis- 
tula. The decision will depend upon 
himself, for his Army will undoubtedly 
obey his orders, and, indeed, will be in 
motion before it has time to deliberate 
whether those orders are acceptable or 
not; but his policy is extremely difficult 
to predict. On the one hand, it must be 
remembered that the military occupa- 
tion of Poland is by itself a most serious 
effort, and one which, owing to tradi- 
tion as well as other easily visible 
causes, may produce terrible agitation 
in France. It may be taken as certain, 
too, that the opinion of the masses in 
Germany is not favorable to the Ro- 
manoffs, and will be greatly outraged 
by an expenditure of German life and 
treasure in order to restore their au- 
tocracy. William II. understands his 
The Spectator. 


epoch, and will not, we are satisfied, 
feel willing to bring upon himself the 
hostility of the Liberals throughout Eu- 
rope. Powerful as he is, and strong as 
is the discipline of his Army, he has 
to deal with a vast mass of Socialist 
opinion, which will undoubtedly be ex- 
cited past all ordinary means of re- 
pression by sympathy with a great, 
and, on the hypothesis, successful, peas- 
ant uprising. The Emperor is not an 
incautious man, and may well be in- 
clined to limit his action to Poland, or 
perhaps to Poland and the southern 
Baltic Provinces. On the other hand, 
the Emperor William is a near kinsman 
of the Romanoffs; he sincerely believes 
in “the Monarchic principle”; and the 
spectacle of an army defeated by peas- 
ants, or of a civil war within the ranks, 
must be to him almost past endurance. 
It is useless in such circumstances to 
predict, but intervention must be re- 
garded as one of the dapgerous possi- 
bilities resulting from the unrest in 
Russia, the danger being all the greater 
because it is most improbable that the 
Hapsburgs will suffer themselves to be 
dragged at the heels of the Hohenzol- 
lerns into an adventure which can 
hardly by any possibility benefit them- 
selves. Galicia is not a province which 
will risk untold misery in order to 
swell a Polish revolt. The easy-going 
despotism there has ever since 1849 
been found by Poles much more en- 
durable than the scientific rigidity of 
the Prussian system. 
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That “undervaluer of money,” Sir 
Henry Wotton, the Provost of Eton, 
would speak of angling as a moderator 
of passions and a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton knew him well, and 
in a charming touch or two of friend- 


ship tells us how his “forraign imploy- 
ments in the service of this Nation” 
and choice gifts of mind and character 
made his company esteemed as one of 
the delights of mankind. Wotton for 


‘his part painted a picture of Walton in 
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the kind of color that lasts’ for 


ever :— 


There stood my Friend with patient 
Skill, 
Attending of his trembling Quill. 


So angling was given the character of 
the soothing, the quiet pursuit, ideal 
pastime for gentle, above all for pa- 
tient, folk: and nothing can ever per- 
suade people to the contrary, To be 
an angler, no matter what the branch 
of angling, you must be of an exceed- 
ingly patient disposition, just content 
to sit for hours on the bank or in a 
boat, waiting for a nibble—this is the 
notion. 

There are branches in angling of 
which this picture of a fisher is a 
true likeness, as good of many a fisher 
to-day as it was of Walton or Wotton— 
of Cotton, one is not quite so sure, for 
about him there is a suggestion of the 
high spirit and dash of cavalier youth 
that does nots quite accord with these 
qualities. But there are other ways 
of angling which we really cannot 
honestly associate with this contem- 
plative calm that Wotton would seem 
to have claimed for the whole art. Can 
we claim it for salmon fishing? It is 
indeed doubtful whether the salmon 
angler is usually of the Wotton tem- 
perament. Going over in thought keen 
salmon fishers we know, are patience 
und calm and gentleness exactly the 
qualities in them that stand out? Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s angling stories are 
glorious. There is one he can tell 
about an original named Brownie of the 
Tyne which one cannot forget: how 
Brownie would house and button away 
his prodigiously long Piccadilly weep- 
ers under his coat whilst he was an- 
gling; but once when he was engaged 
with a lively salmon, one of them es- 
caped, was caught in the revoiving 
handle of the reel, and wound up 
tightly to his cheek. The salmon in 


the end was killed, but the whisker 
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had to be shorn off close ere man and 
fish were fairly parted. People who 
have felt the grand rush and vibration 
of a running salmon, and who know 
what it is by accident to touch the 
line then, can appreciate the awful 
plight of that man. But as to the pa- 
tience question, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
ean tell a still richer tale of Randolph 
Churchill as salmon angler; of how, 
crost by the gillie and smashed by the 
great salmon, he flung away his rod in 
a towering rage. Patience, peace and 
contemplation—one sometimes wonders 
whether, after all, they are char- 
acteristic of any style of  fiy-fish- 
ing for salmon or trout, outside the re- 
gion of tradition. In dry-fly fishing for 
trout in chalk and limestone waters 
patience hardly comes in, save in the 
large sense of suffering. This fishing 
is in truth just a passion among those 
who practise it very keenly. It ab- 
sorbs and rules them. It is “modera- 
tor of passions” in this—being itself a 
master passion it makes the man for- 
get for the time all other passions. “A 
divertion of sadnesse,” Wotton also 
called angling; the dry-fly is this so far 
as all outside cares and sadness go, 
for its own are often so poignant, and 
so imminent nearly always, that it will 
not let us for a moment brood on any 
other. The anxieties of this style of 
angling—driving a hair-fine cast with 
one little floating fly at the tip to a fas- 
tidious trout—for good or ill, are not to 
be denied. 

At this time of year, with mayfly out 
on most of the dry-fly streams and the 
largest and daintiest trout conscious of 
it more or less, the angler. to say the 
truth, is often the reverse of the ideal 
of “calm and sweet peace” which was 
in Wotton’s thoughts. Rule out that 
spirit of competition or rivalry which 
unhappily infects some of us at times, 
the little imp that tickles a man with 
cheap pleasure now and then because he 
has got a brace or two of good fish on 
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2 hard day when others have nothing, 
or that tantalizes him when it is the 
others who have trout and he none: 
rule this wretched thing out utterly, un- 
people the great Godlike world of the 
June river of all rival or competitor, be 
un angler self-poised and independent— 
there yet remains so much to keep the 
fisher sat high tension. The rise of 
good trout at the mayfly is so uncer- 
tain: it may not take place at all, the 
trout preferring the nymphs of the fly 
under water as they mount to the sur- 
face: it may be fast and furious, great 
trout in all directions sucking down the 
mayflies with earnestness for a short 
half-hour and then turning back to the 
nymphs. In that half-hour who, know- 
ing the sure close of the thing is a mat- 
ter of minutes—that it is now or never 
—can be lukewarm’? And how, if at 
the end of that half-hour of crowded 
life the man has not the trout, can 
there be the resignation, the patience 
and which people associate 
The Saturday Review. 


serenity 
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with Wordsworth’s blameless sport? 
No, it is more than doubtful whether - 
“our wonderful recreation,” as the For- 
eign Secretary describes it, is the sure 
way to serenity, at least not this of 
the floating fly. Passion rather than 
patience seems to be the feature of it. 
Only, once he has the trout, and the 
rise is done, he can relax, and forget- 
ting rod and line steep himself in the 
dreaming glory of things; stand on the 
bridge of the Test where the river 
widens and boils through the trembling 
lasher by the mill. The great hawthorn 
at the edge, one sheet of bloom and its 
scent the very aura of May, is not 
whiter than that rush of spray. It is 
life and strength to stand here in the 
full daytime when cirro-stratus is 
spreading its filmy cloud forms, wisp 
and stipple and fleece, over an immense 
sky; or in the evening when Vents 
burns in the afterglow and Antares 
fliekering red is up in the south. 
George A. B. Dewar. 
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E. Grant Richards’ will publish 
shortly a new volume of poems by Mr. 
John Davidson, entitled “Holiday, and 
other Poems.” This is the first volume 
of lyrical verse from Mr. Davidson's 
pen for many years. In a prose ap- 
pendix Mr. Davidson delivers himself 
of some remarks on poetry. 


M. Fernand Henry’s translation into 
French verse of Mrs. Browning's “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” was 
“crowned” by the Academy at the sit- 
ting of June 28th. The Academy has 
also given him 500 fr., part of the Prix 


Langlois, in recognition of the same 
book. This prize is for translations. 


The “Life and Letters of Sir Leslie 


Stephen,” with which Professor Mait-. 


land has for some time past been oc- 
cupied, will be one of the coming au- 
tumn publications’ As first editor of 
the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,” Leslie Stephen hercu- 
lean task in marshalling the army of 
contributors for that great work, and 
in the correspondence involved there 
are revealed traits of character and 
sidelights on literary and _ historical 
personages that give a peculiar value 
to the work. 


had a 


An interesting and authentic relic of 
Oliver Goldsmith—the desk chair he 
used when writing “The Traveller” and 
“The Deserted Village’—was recently 
sold at auction in London. At the time 
of his death Goldsmith was in debt to 
his intimate friend, Edmund Bott, who 
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had lent him a considerable sum of 
money; being thus his principal debtor, 
he at once took possession of the Doc- 
tor’s effects. The library was sold, but 
this chair was retained by Bott, as be- 
ing the most personal and precious relic 
of his friend, and taken to his house in 
Christchurch. Its descent through the 
families of Mowbray and Shaw-Lefevre 
is known step by step, and documents 
proving its identity accompany it. 


The popularity of books of the quiet, 
reflective order is one of the most cheer- 
ing signs of the times, and new vol- 
umes are always welcome. In “The 
Measure of Life” Frances Campbell 
groups thirty short sketches, studies 
and fantasies whose title suggest their 
quality. Whether transcripts of actual 
human experience like ‘The Turf-Cut- 
fer,” “The Scarcecrow,” and “For as 
the Soul Doth Rule”; musings like 
“Borrowed Days and Strayed,” “Palin- 
genesis,” “Glastonbury Thorn,” ‘The 
Music of the Moon” and “Wind and the 
Silence”; echoes of quaint Celtic super- 
stition, like “The Loch of the Little 
Souls,” “The Ship of Heaven,” “Grain- 
Finn” and “Hell-Shoon”; or fragments 
of Far-Eastern lore like “The Sarong 
of Trengam”—all are written with rare 
delicacy and grace and breathe a love 
of nature and a sympathy with the 
ideal and imaginative which will give 
keen pleasure to readers of kindred 
fancy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The publishers of Everyman’s Li- 
brary were fortunate in securing Mr. 
Birrell to edit “The Essays of Elia” for 
that series. Even in the brief intro- 
duction Mr. Birrell’s happy faculty for 
saying clever things is manifest. For 


example, this: “His stutter saved him 
from the Universities, and he was thus 
enabled through life to preserve a ro- 
mantic attachment for those seminaries 
of sound learning and true religion.” 
Other fortunate selections of editors in 
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this series are Arthur Symons to intro- 
duce Coleridge’s Biographia  Litera- 
ria; Hilaire Belloc to present Froude’s 
Essays in Literature and History; Sir 
Oliver Lodge to introduce to the pres- 
ent generation of readers Huxley’s es- 
says on Man’s Place in Nature: and 
the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke to edit and 
introduce selections of the best poems 
of Coleridge, under the title The Golden 
Book of Coleridge. Mr. Brooke was 
able to allow himself more space than 
the others, and his introduction 
stretches into a delightful and well-con- 
sidered essay of about 70 pages. 


Complaint is made in The Atheneum 
of a device employed to advertise a re- 
cent book, which is a clear infringe- 
ment upon the methods used by certain 
American publishers of the less repu- 
table class. A country vicar was dis- 
turbed by the receipt of a postcard to 
the following effect: 


Eddington, Canterbury, 18 May, ’06. 
Revd. Sir,—I feel it my duty to bring 
before your notice an extraordinary at- 
tack made upon you in chapter ii. page 
15 of a recently published book en- 
titled “Parsons and Pagans.” The 
book is published by Henry J. Drane, 
and the author’s name is Vivian Hope. 
The matter may possibly have been 
brought to your notice, otherwise it 
seems to demand attention. Could net 

the law of libel be invoked! 

Yrs. truly, 
(signed) 
Knowing that the postcard had been 
seen by his servants and the postman 
and anxious to learn the nature of the 
attack made upon him, the vicar bought 
the book, only to find that it was a 
cheaply written volume which made no 
reference whatever to him, except so 
far as he was one of the general class 
of “parsons.” The whole thing was a 
trick to sell a copy of the book. In 
the exposure of the trick, the author 
and publisher have probably had more 
advertising than they had counted upon. 


E. FitzHerbert. 








